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TANDAVA of SIVA at Elephanta. Here on Elephanta, a 
small island in the Bay of Bombay, are found some of the 
world’s greatest sculptures, dating from the eighth century. 
As in the caves at Ellora and Ajanta, the sculptures, like 
the Greek statuettes of Tanagra, were carefully finished 
with a thin coating of the finest lime-plaster, often as a 
preparation for color and gilding. Most of this has now 
disappeared, either because cf age, exposure or the zeal 
of amateur archaeologists, eager for restoration. 


Photo copyright by the Archeological Survey of India. 
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This important fragment consists of four heads in a group under some foliage and derives from one of the Jataka or 
stories of the former births of the Buddha. This fragment has been carefully examined and compared with the fac- 
simile drawings which were executed during the nineteenth century, but subsequent to the period when this fragment 
was removed, and as now stored in the Indian section of the Victoria and Albert Museum. It may almost with certainty 
be ascribed to cave 16, from the style, coloring, and general character of the work of the artist who decorated that 
cave. In this cave is an inscription in the rock: ''Gift of the Cave to a community of Buddhist monks by Varahadeva, 
son of Hastibhoja, who had been minister to Devasena Vakataka,”’ which, according to Vincent H. Smith, fixes the 
date as the latter part of the fifth century. 
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Photo courtesy the Museum 
of Fine Arts, Boston. 


A fifth century fresco take: 
from one of the roc: 
temples of Ajanta, Centra 
India. Collection of thi 
Museum of Fine Arts 
Boston, Massachusetts. 


A marvelous sense of de 
sign is evident in this fc 
mous Elephant frieze i 
one of the Ajanta cave 
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WO WEEKS in India — Calcutta, 

Kalimpong, Patna, Delhi, Agra, 
Jaipur, Bombay. Not very long, even 
for a tourist. A few days before I left 
Bombay for Karachi I told one of my 
missionary friends that I was very much 
confused and, at the time, would not 
dare give anyone an account of my 
experiences. My friend smiled — he 
had been in India some twenty years. 
There was something pathetic about 
his smile, possibly due to the innocence 
of my comment. At any rate, my friend 
replied: ‘‘You really have to be in India 
ten years before you are even in a posi- 
tion to express an opinion.” And, at 
this point, I should probably stop writ- 
ing this introduction. 

Three months before I left New York, 
August 15, 1952, I had written to a few 
friends in India for information that 
would help me to plan my short stay 
in that country. Father Marion R. 
Batson, S. J., at that time in Jaipur, 
was my major contact. Thanks to him 
and other friends, in Kalimpong, Delhi, 
Bombay, with whom I had corresponded 
before I left New York, I was in a posi- 
tion to see a great deal in these two 
weeks (by air) —two weeks which 
might be said to have been the equiv- 
alent of two months in the travels of a 
tourist without such friendly assistance. 

Had I then known what I know now; 
had I read the books I have read since 
my return I probably should be in a 
position to write a more intelligent 
report. And yet, I now feel that too 


ee 

*The Fire Ox and Other Years. New York. Charles 
Scribner’s Sons. 1940. Preface. 

} See May issue of LirurcicaL Arts, devoted 
entirely to this question in Japan. 
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efficient a preparation for such a trip 
would tend to eliminate the adventure 
of the unforeseen, the charm of the 
unknown. For example, Kalimpong. 
Calcutta was my first stop, and I 
wonder whether it is the best place to 
look for an introduction to India! Even 
as the plane taxied to a stop at Dum 
Dum airport, I felt that I was in a 
strange land. It is easy, all too easy, at 
such times to indulge in the numberless 
prejudices of the tourist. The normal 
reflexes of most human beings, when 
confronted with strange sights and 
strange people, lead them to retreat 
behind a screen of prejudices, whether 
based on race, nationality, or habits and 
customs. The cure for that attitude is to 
resort to an elasticity of approach and 
wait for daily events and experiences to 
create that atmosphere which enables 
the traveling neophyte to see through 
the fog of any previous misconceptions. 
I was reminded of that cure by a quo- 
tation from a book written some years 
ago by aseasoned traveler in these parts, 
Suydam Cutting.* “Men have trav- 
eled in the interests of commerce, con- 
quest, religion, science. Others with 
more sharply personalized motives have 
sought adventure, knowledge, even 
forgetfulness. But whatever their mo- 
tives, most travelers have one thing in 
common: a virus in the blood that in- 
flames the imagination and sets the feet 
straying from the comfort and security 
of home. At the bottom of his soul the 
real traveler is a sceptic. He insists on 
verifying other men’s evidence with his 
own eyes and ears.”’ One virtue of this 
report, then, is that it results from 
personal experience, on the spot. 


Ever since my return, last November, 
I have tried to sort out the numerous 
impressions I gathered in India and 
elsewhere. Curiously enough I do not 
now recall any particular mention of 
India and its great art when I attended 
courses in art history at Columbia 
University — and I could not have been 
dozing all that time. The preparation 
of the annotated bibliography which 
appears in this issue has redeemed that 
educational lacuna and gave me an 
opportunity to study various aspects of 
Indian life, art, philosophy, and culture. 
At the time I made my two-weeks visit 
I was ill-prepared to appreciate fully the 
great monuments of the past in that 
fascinating country. Now I have at least 
nibbled at this bottomless subject and 
the contents of this issue will give 
readers a share in my reactions, during 
and since the trip. 

As stated in previous issues of our 
quarterly, the main purpose of my jour- 
ney was to study the evolution of reli- 
gious art and architecture, chiefly 
present-day manifestations. When we 
consider the nature of this evolution, we 
suddenly realize that the awakening 
began at nearly the same time in several 
countries of West and East, about 1925. 
Cardinal Celso Costantini, then apos- 
tolic delegate to Peking, gave the im- 
petus to a return to indigenous art forms 
in art and architecture in China and 


Japan.{ This was the first phase. The 


Benedictines of the Abbey of Saint 
Andrew’s, Bruges, Belgium, began the 
publication of L’ Artisan Liturgique in 
1928 — a few years ago the name was 
changed to Arts d’Eglise. In England, 
Miss Joan Morris published Art Notes. 
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In France L’Art Sacré has long been in 
the front ranks of publications battling 
for the cause of a religious art based on 
sound tradition and present-day aware- 
ness. In 1928 the Liturgical Arts Society 
was born after two years of discussions 
at Portsmouth Priory, Rhode Island. Its 
quarterly, LirurcicAL Arts, saw the 
light of day in 1931. Since those early 
days many have come to accept an 
awareness of present day potentialities 
in these matters of religious art and the 
work of first rate artists is becoming 
more and more evident. 

In Asian countries, this awareness is 
bolstered by the resurgence of national 
pride due to recently won freedom. 
This feeling of legitimate pride can lead 
to a reconsideration of great national 
traditions in art and offset the baneful 
influence of outworn norms of the West. 
There is a danger, however, that the 
enthusiasms of the moment can result 
in an unthinking acceptance of an 
emasculated “international” style, shorn 
of all national warmth and in which 
any degree of a continuing tradition, 
rated as useless, may result in an atti- 
tude colloquially described as “throwing 
out the baby with the bath water.” In 
this particular phase of the evolution of 
art and architecture in Asian lands I 
am chiefly concerned with the problems 
which the Catholic Church must solve 
in these times. 

We are at the threshold of an im- 
mensely interesting and important per- 
iod in art and architecture, but the way 
is still clouded and uncertain. If we 
accept the premise that the imposition 
of European religious art of past ages 
is a thing of the past in India, and else- 
where for that matter, we are then faced 
with the necessity of having convictions 
concerning present-day possibilities. To 
what extent indigenous forms can be 
adapted or integrated in the fabric of 
the Church in India is the problem. 

In his discussion of the possibilities of 
integrating Indian art tradition into an 
Indian Christian art, Joseph Pereira 
comes to this conclusion: “It is perhaps 
only with Goa that the future of Indian- 
Christian art lies. For, as we have 
remarked, it is necessary that a tradition 
that has not reached Christian maturity 
and expression, be elevated to one that 
has reached this maturity.” Pereira also 
remarks that “. . . if Christianity pen- 
etrates the mind of society from where 
the form arises, the evolution naturally 
follows.” All this poses the problem in 
all its acuity for the architect, and 
perhaps one way out is to forego known 


styles and start afresh, as some of the 
illustrations in this issue indicate. 
Further, in his analysis of Stella Kram- 
risch’s The Hindu Temple (see bibliogra- 
phy) Pereira derides the possibility of 
baptizing the Hindu temple as a Chris- 
tian church. We can agree when he 
states that a conscious superimposition 
of definite details would be ridiculous, 
but a talented designer might adapt 
some of the simpler forms without doing 
violence to the Hindu prototype or the 
Christian interpretation. 

The Delhi architect, Karl Malte 
Heinz, attacks the problem in another 
way. He has harsh words for the “carni- 
val of architecture and decoration” 
which has produced grotesque examples 
of Christian art in India. He warns 
against the tendency to demand too 
much from local labor and the tradi- 
tional skills of the Indian artist and 
craftsman. He feels that the desire for 
churches with a maximum of design 
and a minimum of decoration, based on 
a variety of Indian motifs, is slowly 
gaining ground, as some of his sketches 
here indicate. This minimum of decora- 
tion, of course, refers to the type of 
decoration so familiar to us in the West 
and not to the great possibilities latent 
in the work of such artists as Angela 
Trindade, Angelo da Fonseca, and 
others. Miss Trindade analyzes the 
problem of Christian art for India, par- 
ticularly for painting. She has dedicated 
her life to achieve for Christianity, 
through her paintings, what the Hindu 
artists in India were able to do for the 
masses through sculpture — all based 
on a rigorous discipline and the art of 
self-surrender to their calling and 
profession. It would indeed be cause 
for rejoicing if the opinions and hopes 
of the contributors to this issue of 
LirurcicaL Arts could herald the day 
when the ecclesiastical authorities in 
India would see fit to entrust the design 
and decoration of churches and other 
buildings to architects and artists of 
proven talent. 


FROM the south of India comes the 
voice of Father Xavier S. Thani Naya- 
gam. He approaches the problem from 
another, but equally valid angle when 
he remarks: ‘“The philosophy of India 
has yet to be used for the purpose of 
integrating Catholic beliefs with Indian 
thought . . .” This points to the need 
for a study of Indian philosophy. Even 
architects — and perhaps _ particularly 
architects —can profitably engage in 
such a study even though it may not 


seem to be directly related to art. 
Father Nayagam also shares the opinion 
that India’s independence may lead to 
new attitudes and that, in three or four 
decades, the development of the arts 
at the service of the Church may follow 
the lines of development of secular art. 
He hints at the possibility of adaptation 
of temple architecture in South India, 
and one good point is his suggestion 
that the atrium of early Christian times 
be restored in plans of Catholic churches 
today. Another suggestion concerns the 
introduction of the religious dance to 
express Christian themes, after the 
pattern of the traditional Bharatha 
Natyam, the South Indian classical 
dance. This presents fascinating possi- 
bilities. 

However, in the preface to Madame 
Monod-Buehl’s fine collection of photo- 
graphs of Indian temples (see biblio- 
graphy) Sylvain Levi remarks: “The 
Hindu temple, in spite of the consider- 
able modifications it has received in the 
course of time, still expresses the indi- 
vidual character of the Vedic rites. 
There is no collective service, and so no nave 
where the faithful can assemble for corporate 
prayer.” (Italics ours.) Whether Father 
Nayagam’s hopes for adaptation of 
temple architecture in Southern India 
are justified depends on a number of 
intangibles. Whether the plans for a 
proposed national basilica for ‘Tewatta, 
about twelve miles from Colombo, 
Ceylon justify these hopes is another 
matter. 

The shrine of Our Lady of Grace, at 
Mokameh, fifty miles from Patna, 
erected through the initiative of Father 
Marion R. Batson, S.J., and the church 
of Saint Teresa (the Little Flower) at 
Kalimpong, at the southern frontier of 
Sikkim, the foothills of the Himalayas, 
are examples of adaptations of in- 
digenous styles, and very good adapta- 
tions they are! When both these 
churches were built they represented 
a valid approach to this problem of 
adaptation. Having seen both the shrine 
at Mokameh and the church at Kalim- 
pong I want to pay my tribute to the 
efforts of Monsignor Aurelio Gianora 
and Father Batson for having given the 
Catholics of India evidences of initiative 


and clear thinking in the evolution of | 


Christian architecture and art. 

As I ponder this problem of adapta- 
tion, as it exists to-day, I am coming 
closer to the idea that what has been 
called the ‘‘modern” style in architec- 
ture— with proper climatic overtones 
peculiar to India — might now be the 
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basis for church design in that country. 
A friend, to whom I offered this idea, 
remarked; ‘‘Perhaps so, but this seems to 
lead to a world style — the international 
style we hear about—and to the 
elimination of those national elements 
which characterized architecture 
throughout the centuries.’ Rapid com- 
munications and the breakdown of 
many barriers are bringing peoples and 
nations closer together these days, and 
it is inevitable that certain basic norms 
are now applicable everywhere. Even 
so — the notion of one world need not 
necessarily eliminate national charac- 
teristics but rather justify Maritain’s 
dictum, distinguer pour unir. 

The designs of hospitals for the 
Medical Mission Sisters, in Patna, 
Delhi, Karachi, by Karl Malte Heinz 
(illustrations on page 20) and the work 
of Le Corbusier for the new city at 
Chandigarh ¢ would seem to indicate 
the approach to architectural design in 
India to-day. How far this architecture 
can be integrated with an adaptation of 
Indian motifs is for the future to decide. 
At any rate, a return to the past is hardly 
valid or desirable. 

An Indian architect, of Bombay, 
. B. Fernandes, contributes an inter- 
esting account of the development of 
Christian architecture and concludes 
with the hope that churches to-day 
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-N DEVOTING an entire issue of 
B Lirurcicat Arts to the religious art 
and architecture of the India of today, 
the editor deserves our warmest appre- 
Ciation and most grateful thanks. It 
means the recognition of the fact that 
India not only receives, but can also give. 
The pleasure of giving is always greater 
than the pleasure of receiving. However 
great and numerous our needs be — and 
India has received much from America 
—we are in a position to make a 
valuable cultural contribution to world 
values. 

The Catholic Church in India has 
come of age. We are deeply conscious 
of the réle we are called to play not only 
Sea 


{ Volume five: Le Corbusier (1946-52), Zurich. 
Boesiger, editions Girsberger. 


might be designed according to climatic 
conditions in various regions in India 
and so fit in harmoniously with their 
surroundings. His designs for a proposed 
church in the Madura Mission of South 
India, in collaboration with Father 
Denis Arango, S.J. (illustrations on 
page 26) indicate the trend of his 
thought. 

As for painting and sculpture in 
India, we are given an interesting 
account of it by Karl Khandalawala, 
in the special supplement on India in 
the October, 1953, Atlantic Monthly. 
Concerning the immediate past — and 
this immediate past poses a problem for 
the present — Khandalawala remarks: 
“English rule in India was not without 
merit, but it certainly did a grievous 
wrong to the country’s artistic heritage. 
Art schools were opened in important 
centers and Victorian ideas on art 
became the order of the day. With 
little encouragement, and declining 
court patronage, hereditary painters and 
sculptors had to give up their profes- 
sions.”’ It should easily be realized how 
the importation of western norms in 
Christian art can be equally wrong in 
the India of our day. 

As in all countries, the question of 
art is complex in India. Khandalawala 
states both a hope and a warning when 
he writes: ‘Humility has crept into 
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in the destinies of our own country, 
but also in virtue of our Christian 
vocation in the general life of the 
Church, so that one and all may see 
her standing “in gilded clothing, sur- 
rounded with variety.” Naturally we 
feel greatly encouraged if other Catholic 
countries take cognizance of our ideals 
and achievements. We shall be enriched 
by a communication and an exchange of 
experiences and endeavors. The East 
has been called ‘“‘mysterious” only be- 
cause it is too little known. It will shed 
a great deal of its “mysteriousness” in 
the measure in which its treasures are 
made more and more known to the 
outside world. The process has begun 
and is gaining strength. 

Among the many things which the 
Catholic Church in India feels she may 


modern Indian painting, and hence 
there is hope. Experiments are no longer 
mistaken for achievement... One 
sees too many thinly disguised imita- 
tions of the eccentricities which prevail 
in Paris, clothed in Indian garb. Re- 
vivalist tendencies are on the wane. But 
there is a danger of replacing them 
with an undigested appreciation of the 
folk art of the country.” And further 
we are told: “The struggle for political 
freedom has brought forth no artistic 
genius, and India may have to wait for 
an intense religious revival to create 
an art at all comparable with that of 
the unknown masters of a bygone 
age.” 

What an opportunity for the Church 
to-day in India to foster that intense 
religious spirit by entrusting the design 
and decoration of new churches to 
architects and artists of proven talent. 
What a step forward and what an auspi- 
cious beginning it would be to have a 
new church, even a small one, designed 
by Heinz or J. B. Fernandes and dec- 
orated by Angela Trindade, for ex- 
ample, with all the interior appurte- 
nances designed and executed by Indian 
artists and craftsmen! An actual job is 
worth reams of text or discussion. It is 
the first step that counts in these matters 
but someone must start the ball rolling 
and there is the problem! 


His Eminence, VALERIAN CARDINAL Gracias, Archbishop of Bombay 


offer with not undue pride, there is her 
native Christian art. Now in spite of 
the fact that the country has to her 
credit one of the longest and richest art 
traditions, it must be confessed that 
Indian Christian Art is still in its in- 
fancy. It would serve no useful purpose 
to discuss in detail why it has been so. 
For one thing, owing to historical cir- 
cumstances — the complex of sentiment 
and reaction — it was very difficult for 
missionaries and converts to realize that 
the adoption of the Faith and the 
Catholic way of life did not necessarily 
involve the summary rejection of non- 
Christian expressions of life and culture. 
The process of purifying and Christian- 
izing demands time, understanding, 
deep-rooted faith, and other favorable 
circumstances. Not that the lessons of 
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history were unknown to us: that the 
Church took over the wisdom of the 
ancient philosophers, and made it 
minister to the Incarnate Word, and 
took over pagan ritual and symbols, 
whenever such things could be Chris- 
tianized and reformed. “Catholicism 
is an affirmation of values along the 
whole line, a most comprehensive and 
noblest accessibility to all good.” An- 
other factor that explains the lack of 
sufficient progress is the poverty of our 
Churches and people. By sheer force of 
circumstances we were compelled to 
borrow the productions of the West, 
rarely being able to emulate in a digni- 
fied manner the rich and elaborate art 
of Hindu, Buddhist, and Muslim tradi- 
tion. Moreover, it is hardly a few 
decades that the liturgical revival in the 
West has gained strength and impor- 
tance; it is understandable in the 
circumstances that we should have been 
slow in catching up with the recent 
revival. 


ALL the same, it has been quite some 
time that efforts are being made in 
various fields to infuse into our national 
life and culture the ferment of our own 
beliefs, ideals, and traditions, held in 
common with the rest of the Catholic 
world. This may require a slow and 
difficult adaptation, e.g., in the field of 
Indian Christian art. But there are cer- 
tain circumstances special to India that 
may help to speed up the process. There 
is the variety and richness, the very 
character of our cultural and artistic 
traditions, which have an acknowledged 
spiritual bond. There are the vast 
human and natural resources of the 
country. Perhaps the very impatience 
caused by centuries of fettered national 
life should impel us to more strenuous 
and speedier efforts in rebuilding our 
national life in all its manifestations. 
This is being done by Indians, no doubt 
in accordance with modern trends and 
techniques and the adoption of what is 
best in all countries. But the tendency is 
no less strong, much stronger in fact for 
many of our countrymen, to do it in 
keeping with, or by a return to the best 
in our age-old national traditions. What 
Indians in general are doing for the life 
of the country, we Indian Catholics are 
determined not to lag behind in doing 
for the country itself, first of all for our 
Catholic way of life, for all its mani- 
festations that could gain by being 


Indianized whilst remaining firmly 
Catholic. 

&* The interesting studies contributed to 
this issue of LrrurcicAL ARTS are strong 
and concrete indications of the revival 
in Indian Christian art. The movement 
is now well on; there are already a 
certain number of realizations worthy 
of notice, even outside India, as was 
shown by the several exhibitions of this 
art in Rome and in many cities of 
Europe and America. Many of our 
artistic productions are still groping 
toward an ideal. But what art does not 
remain so even in a maturer stage? 
This admission shows at least that we 
want our Indian Christian art to be of 
the highest quality, worthy at the same 
time of its best traditions both as Chris- 
tian and as Indian. A better training 
of the artistic taste initiated among our 
clergy and leading laity, the growing 
number of budding Christian artists, 
eager to translate into the best terms of 
Indian art their religious beliefs and 
ideals, the interest shown in our efforts 
by leading artists and art connoisseurs 
in foreign countries—all that is a 
promise of a rich efflorescence in a not 
remote future. 

In the field of architecture, some ten 
churches, to speak only of the more 
important attempts, have already shown 
the potentialities of our national styles 
of religious building for inspiring edi- 
fices well adapted to the Catholic cult, 
yet truly Indian in inspiration and lines. 
It is however in this field that we need 
more and more, for some years to come, 
of the intelligent help of expert foreign 
Catholic architects. The highly tech- 
nical and intricate nature of the science 
and art of building, the very special 
requirements of an edifice well suited 
to Catholic cult and liturgy, are perhaps 
the reason why we have still few men 
well qualified to create and adapt a 
successful style. Only the best are good 
enough to show us the way and to train 
disciples from among our own men. 

If the lead were given by capable 
architects of that type, well versed in 
Indian architecture as well as in the 
renascent Catholic art in foreign coun- 
tries, if a number of good Indian 
churches were built, the minor decora- 
tive arts would follow naturally in the 
steps of a true Indian Christian archi- 
tecture. 

A concluding remark has to be made. 
The Holy See has always instructed the 


clergy of mission countries to respect 
and foster the national traditions of all 


countries in all that is consistent with — 
Catholic faith. It instructs them to — 
foster in a particular manner and to 


adapt all that is good and beautiful in 


the artistic traditions of each country. 


The Catholic Church in India, its 
foreign missionaries and native Clergy 
alike, are very much alive to the funda- 


mental Catholic principles underlying — 


that policy and are determined to carry 
it into practice. However, this “Indian- 
ization” of our Church arts takes place 
at a time when Indians in general, now 
in more frequent and easy communica- 


tion with what is done in all countries, » 


many of them desirous also of reforming 
and modernizing their country, its 
social and cultural traditions, specially 
all the activities pertaining to the scien- 
tific and material order, are tending 
very much to “Europeanize” and to 
““Americanize.” This is fairly evident 
specially in the art of building, but it is 
so also in other fields. Though at the 
same time a few vigorous attempts are 
being made to restore ancient culture 
and give it due publicity. 

In these circumstances the Church in 
India may be called to save from insuf- 


ficient notice what is best in traditional — 


Indian art and culture. Is not this what 
the Catholic Church has done in many 
countries, in past civilizations now 
defunct or totally transformed, but the 
best of which has been preserved only 
at the hands of the same Church? In 
India this rdle would aptly be the task 
of Indian Catholicism — saving what 
is best in Indian religious and philoso- 
phical thought, in Indian social and 
family traditions, when so much atheism 


and other imported destructive ideolo- — 


gies are sapping the very foundations of 
our national life. 

In order to achieve this difficult mis- 
sion of ours in the field of liturgical arts, 
we welcome once more the interest, the 
appreciation and the intelligent codper- 
ation of Western Catholic artists. We 
assure them that our ideals and aspira- 
tions are the same as theirs. Their 
forward looking appreciation of present 


day concepts in arts, under the maternal | 


guidance of the Church, we make ours. 


The present issue of LirurcicaL ARTs — 


is a powerful expression of the encour- 
agement we need. We wish it a wide 
circulation in India itself and in western 
Catholic countries for the benefit of all. 
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NDIA’S cultures may be said to be 
eight in number. There is the Cath- 
olic culture of approximately 4,000,000 
Indian Catholics, shared in to some ex- 
tent by approximately 2,000,000 Indian 
Protestants and schismatics. Then there 
are the cultures of Hinduism, Moham- 
medanism, Jainism, Sikhism, Zoroastri- 
anism or Perseeism, Buddhism, and 
Animism. Do the approximately 350,- 
000,000 Indians, living under the in- 
fluence of these cultures, and in par- 
ticular do the approximately 255,030,- 
000 Hindus (Britannica Book of the Year 
1953), regard the Catholic Church as 
foreign and non-Indian? And does the 
Catholic Church regard these non- 
Christian cultures as evil? These are 
momentous questions, for on their an- 
swer depends to a very great extent the 
conversion of hundreds of millions of 
souls. 

The elevation to the cardinalate, on 
anuary 12, 1953, of the Most Reverend 
Valerian Gracias, Archbishop of Bom- 
bay, is the latest in a long list of facts 
which any Indian must come up against 
if he wishes to regard the Catholic 
Church as foreign to India. For this 
new Prince of the Church, despite the 
Portuguese name, which several cen- 
turies of entirely Indian ancestors passed 
along to him, is as Indian as Mahatma 
Ghandi himself, whom he greatly re- 
sembles, in that each edited one of the 
better English-language magazines of 
the then Bombay Presidency of British 
India. Cardinal Gracias edited the Eng- 
lish-language edition of India’s Mes- 
senger of the Sacred Heart. 

The Cardinal of Bombay is not the 
only Indian national raised to the epis- 
copal dignity by the Church, whose 
bishops are sons of so many different 
nations. The story of the archbishopric 
of New Delhi-Simla gives another jolt 
to anyone who may be inclined to call 
the Catholic Church a _ non-Indian 
thing. Not long after India attained its 
independence, there died an unmistak- 
able Irishman, Sylvester P. Mulligan 
eS See ee 
West 
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by name. He was the Capuchin arch- 
bishop of India’s two famous capital 
cities; hot, lowland New Delhi and cool, 
mountainous Simla. Whether or not 
his like could be found among the sons 
of Erin is not in the record. What is re- 
corded is that his successor in one of the 
most important archdioceses of all India 
was no Irishman, but one of the most 
delightful of all Indians, the Most Rev- 
erend Joseph Fernandez, former coad- 
jutor-bishop of the Most Reverend 
Ferdinand Perier, S.J., a beloved Bel- 
gian septuagenarian who is the arch- 
bishop of Calcutta. 

We have imagined a non-Christian 
Indian captiously asserting that the 
Catholic Church is foreign to India. 
That we may not imagine him hardened 
in this opinion by the Portuguese names 
of the two native sons of India whom we 
have just seen admitted by the Church 
to the fullness of the priesthood, we 
shall write a new “‘litany.”’ All the names 
in this litany are of real native Indian 
Catholics who have real native Indian 
names and are as much real Catholic 
bishops as are Cardinal Spellman, of 
New York, or Cardinal Stepinac. Some 
of the names may be tongue-twisters for 
us, not like the easy English names of 
native Indian bishops Peter Francis 
and Raymond and Roche, or the Portu- 
guese or the Greek names of several 
other native Indian bishops. Our “‘it- 
any” reads thus: “Bishop Agniswami, 
Bishop Alapatt, Bishop Choolapar- 
ampil, Archbishop Kandathil, Bishop 
Kavukatt, Bishop Kujur, Bishop Mum- 
madi, Bishop Oubagaraswamy, and 
Bishop Pothacamury, pray for India 
and pray for us. Amen.” 

With so many of India’s missions 
shepherded by Indian prelates — In- 
dian bishops and archbishops now num- 
ber thirty-one, as compared with sixteen 
in 1946 —it is but natural to suppose 
that very many Indians are Catholic 
priests, too; and brothers and sisters also. 
All three suppositions are correct. Div- 
ing into two excellent studies (Mathis, 
C.S.C., Modern Missions in India, 1947, 
and Barrett, S.J.,. American Jesuits in 
India) we come up with these totals: 


- 


India has now 4,818 priests, of whom 
three thousand are “‘native priests of 
India”; India has 736 brothers and 
10,638 sisters, of whom 6,500 are native 
to India. 

Leaving statistics aside, we can give 
rein to happy memories and tell about 
some native Indian Catholics. Out of a 
great number we might recall, we shall 
name eighteen; thirteen priests, one 
brother, four laymen. These great Indi- 
ans and Catholics are living proof, not 
paper proof, that the Catholic Church is 
not foreign and non-Indian in India. 

Little Father Alban went as a youth, 
many years ago now, all the long way 
from his north India village down to 
the island of Ceylon. There, in the 
famed Papal seminary which Pope Leo 
x established among the Buddhists in 
Kandy, this typical Indian villager be- 
came an Indian village priest forever; 
an utterly Indian, utterly non-foreign, 
village priest of India. No one ac- 
quainted with this delightful little In- 
dian can honestly call Father Alban’s 
Church foreign to India! 

And no one acquainted with Father 
Raphael Paul Sah, Father Clarence 
Celestine Sharma, Father Peter Shanti 
and Father Francis Xavier can call the 
Catholic Church foreign to India. These 
very capable priests of north India 
write the national language (Hindi) so 
well that one who knew the lame, not 
even half excuse for that language that 
thirty years ago disgraced Catholic 
Hindi publications, cannot but exclaim 
in joy, “Deo gratias! the renaissance has 
come at last; the rebirth of India’s beautiful 
language as a Catholic language!” God 
bless the ever-increasing number of ever 
better Catholic writers of India’s eight 
principal regional languages, too: the 
Indo-Aryan languages (Bengali, Oriya, 
Maharatti, and Gujurati) and the Dra- 
vidian languages (Telegu, Tamil, Ma- 
layalam, and Kannarese). The inde- 
pendent republic of India encourages 
alike the cultivation of these regional 
languages, the national language, and 
the English language. In all this pro- 
gramme the Catholic Church proves 
itself no foreigner to the nation. 
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AFTER the author-priests we have 
the teacher-priests. Fathers “Dave” 
Pinto, “Charlie” Saldanha, Martin 
Topno and Lourdo Yeddanapalli, are 
born teachers; from literally the four 
corners of India, and they, too, are 
living proofs that Indians can be Catho- 
lics and yet fully Indian. Special studies 
in America fell to the lot of one of these 
talented men; in Europe to another; 
and in both America and Europe to a 
third. One of them founded one of the 
several schools in India that are called 
Saint Xavier’s. He was also a co-founder 
of New Delhi’s recent Nirmala (Im- 
maculata) College and is at present 
rector for a third time, this time at Arzst 
Raja (Christ the King) high school. In 
his rectorships he has been the much 
esteemed superior of Indians, Europeans 
and Americans alike, for he has in him 
that frequent combination of pleasing 
qualities in Indian priests — simplicity, 
shrewd common sense, kindness, and 
relish for good humor. 

Three pastores animarum are happy 
memory’s living proof that Indians can be 
real Indians and real Catholics. Father 
Albert Muthumalai became a Catholic 
during his fourth year at a medical 
college, Newman’s Apologia being espe- 
cially helpful in showing him the way. 
Father Bernard D’Crus became noted 
early in life for two things; a good abil- 
ity at getting low marks in school ex- 
aminations and a character that needs 
at least four adjectives to describe: 
energetic, devout, friendly, apostolic. 
Father Kevin Angelo suffers from what 
those who know what the word means 
might describe as coronary thrombosis, 
the result, perhaps, of his sollicitudo om- 
nium ecclesiarum to the many families in 
his large parish. 

That great littl man, Mahatma 
(Great Soul) Mohandas Karamchand 
Gandhi, organized a sewa gram (service 
village) to train himself and others to 
hard work in order to be servants of all, 
particularly of India’s multitudinous 
poor. Every Catholic mission in India 
is a sewa gram, and every missionary 
therein is, in his or her measure, a serv- 
ant of all and another living proof that 
the Catholic Church in India is no non- 
Indian thing. Happy memories recall 
here two Indians especially, whose lives 
spell service to India and Indians: 
Father Jerome D’Souza and Brother 
John Pais. Father Jerome is no stranger 
to those who have heard this tall, gray- 
ing, distinguished-looking Indian priest 
deliver, in a pleasing Oxford accent, 
those lectures which for depth of thought 


and grace of style are not unworthy of 
comparison with Newman’s great unl- 
versity lectures. Though this son of 
India is a Catholic, or rather because he 
is a Catholic, he was chosen by no less a 
man than Rajagopalacharyji himself, 
Hindu and first President of the Re- 
public of India, to take part in the writ- 
ing of India’s new Constitution. After 
that signal service had been performed 
so successfully that the rights of God and 
of religion were once and for all given 
public, legal recognition in the charter 
of the new, self-styled ‘secular state” 
of 350,000,000 Indians, Father D’Souza 
was appointed Christian member of 
India’s representatives at the United 
Nations, in New York and Paris, as well 
as a member of India’s Parliament in 
New Delhi. Father D’Souza also directs 
the Indian Institute of Social Order, an 
international group of Jesuit scholars at 
Poona, to the east of Bombay. 

The story of Brother John Pais is 
briefer. This Indian Jesuit brother truly 
served India and Indians. He was pa- 
tiently devoted to the sick who came to 
his door day after day for free medicine. 
He built one huge bhatthi after another; 
those square, detruncated ‘“‘pyramids”’ 
of tens of thousands of moist mud and 


powdered brick-dust bricks. Brother . 


John gave much of his life and strength 
to the “‘paddy”’ fields, making sure in 
the great heat of India and in its lashing, 
monsoon rains that hundreds of school 
children and missionary personnel had 
their daily Indian ‘“‘staff of life,” those 
little white mounds of steaming, big, 
unhusked, nourishing, appetizing grains 
of rice. 

Like the Indian clergy and religious, 
the Indian laity, too, are many living 
proofs that Indians can be both Indian 
and Catholic in the full sense of the 
word. Here are the names of four Indian 
Catholic laymen out of happy memory’s 
abundant store: Thomas Beltie Shah 
Gilani, Bernard Animananda, Stephen 
Pundit, and Polycarp. For many years 
Beltie Shah has been an intimate friend 
of India’s great patriot and Prime Min- 
ister, Pundit Jawaharlal Nehru. Beltie 
Shah once found and read a copy of 
Rerum Novarum, which was one of the 
many Catholic publications that the 
English-language branch of the Catho- 
lic press service of India (now called 
India Press Service) was giving to those 
interested. He is a thinker, has an M.A. 
degree in economics; he has edited 
periodicals both in English and Urdu, 
the Mohammedan form of the Hindi 
language. This papal encyclical in the 


hands of such a man was as good seed 
on good soil. He read and became a 
Catholic and, in due course, he con- 
verted his family and became a lay 
apostle of such energy and understand- 
ing that he is now the recipient of a 


papal title in recognition of his outstand-_ 


ing record as an Indian layman in Cath- 


olic action. 
Animananda’s story is humbler, as 


befits the Sanskrit name he chose for 


himself at baptism. The name means 
“bliss in littleness.”” Taking a vow of 
chastity when he entered the Church, 
he lived an Indian exemplification of 
the “‘little way” of Saint Therése, Pa- 


troness of the Missions. The little, home- - 


like school he founded and taught so 
lovingly in hot, over-crowded Calcutta 
bazaars combines the best father-son 
like qualities of the traditional Indian 
guru and sisya (master and disciple) and 
a reverent, prayerful Catholicism. 
Stephen Pundit, too, is remembered 
as a teacher of rarest devotedness. In 
the heart of this delightful and most 
courteous Indian gentleman there has 
blended most beautifully four loves, for 
his Church, his family, his students, 
and Hindi poetry. His own epic poem, 
Isayana (Jesus-Way) very pleasingly 


imitates the metres and language of | 


Tulasi’s Ramayana (the Hindu God 
Rama’s Way), the greatest of Hindi 
poems; a great book which hundreds of 
millions of Hindus (including Mahatma 
Ghandi himself) have during the last 
three hundred years admired so much 
that they have fashioned their lives on 
it. 

Polycarp, the ‘“‘headsman,” as he 
sometimes called himself when he chose 


to speak his fluent English, lost his © 


health in seminary days. Thereafter he 


lived all but literally in the church or at | 
the “‘lurd,” or the grotto of Our Lady of | 
Lourdes. The rosary, the stations of the 
cross, daily attendance at Mass, daily | 
reception of holy communion, many | 


hours of prayer and an occasional ac- 
ceptance of an alms of rice from some- 
one who asked his prayers — these were 
the life of Polycarp, Indian Catholic 
ascetic. 


This essay began with the question: 
do the approximately 350,000,000 non- | 
Christian Indians regard the Catholic _ 


Church as non-Indian and foreign to 
India? We have answered that they 
should not, for argumentum non fit contra 
factum. But have not numbers of Indian 
Catholics taken to wearing Western 
fashions of cloths, speaking English to 
the neglect of their native languages, 
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and in other ways conducting them- 
selves as though they were foreigners in 
their own India? The answer is, yes; 
some Indian Catholics, some Indian 
Hindus, some Indian Moslems, some 
Indian Sikhs and so on, did some of 
these things. The British were ruling 
India, and the knowledge of four words 
of English was a quicker way to get on 
in the British Empire of those days than 
the knowledge of the Four Vedas of 


DOZEN miles from Bagdogra air- 
port, which, although situated 
four hundred miles north of Calcutta, 
hardly rises four hundred feet above sea 
level, the road suddenly leaves the plains 
of Bengal to zigzag a rugged way up the 
steep forested defiles of the river Teesta. 
At times, it seems to be literally hanging 
over the river, and each year the mon- 
soons wash considerable parts of this 
road down into the roaring floods. For- 
‘tunately, the Government seems to be 
determined to buttress the crumbling 
Himalayas, as the gigantic retaining 
walls we encounter every now and then 
bear witness. Nearly two hours after 
leaving Bagdogra, we reach the beauti- 
ful Teesta bridge which spans the nine 
hundred foot river and takes us on to- 
ward Kalimpong. The antiquated bus 
continues on its way up and up, zig- 
zaging along incredible meanders lined 
with red poinsettias, blue jacarandas, 
and the crimson flame of the coral tree; 
up for forty minutes toward the cool air 
‘and scenes of mighty splendor. As the 
valleys sink deeper and deeper below, 
more hill ranges rise all round, finally to 
unveil the semi-circular crest of the 
Himalayas. 
The town and its population. Straddling 
a 3,600 foot hill-saddle at the top of the 
climb from Bagdogra lies the little town 
of Kalimpong, a collecting centre for 
the famous Tibetan wool which is 
brought here, on mule’s back, after 
weeks of journey across the lofty pla- 
teau. The population is delightfully cos- 
mopolitan and the genial local races of 
Lepchas and Nepalis mix freely with 
the rich Tibetan traders and their grimy 


Hindustan — apart from the fact that 
the ancient Vedic form of the Sanskrit 
language is infinitely more difficult than 
even the quite sufficiently difficult Eng- 
lish language. But the greater number 
of all Indians, Catholic included, never 
went “all out” in their preference of 
foreign ways to Indian. Nor have Indian 
dress, Indian food, Indian music ever 
ceased to be predominant in India, 
either among the Catholic minority or 


A Christian Gompa 
Saint Teresa’s Church at Kalimpong in the 
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servants, the dhotied Bengali officials, 
the yellow turbanned businessmen of 
Marwar, bland Chinese cobblers, and 
occasional foreign missionaries and 
journalists. 

Local religion and conversion. The aborig- 
ines are mostly Buddhist in religion, 
and there is hardly a prominent spot 
which does not reveal a Buddhist tem- 
ple. Every sect or tribe has its own. In 
these ‘‘gompas,” as the temples are 
called, officiate from five or six married 
farmer-lamas to communities of thirty 
unmarried monks or so living in the 
monastery premises. ‘These sacred places 
are held high in the esteem of the vil- 
lagers who willingly contribute to their 
support and maintenance. Though 
religious practices do not spiritually 
leaven their lives, as it were, they at 
least give them a frame which is by no 
means easy, and may be dangerous to 
destroy. The following remark denotes 
the commonest motive of conversion: 
“Father,” they say, “‘it has become too 
expensive for me to be a Buddhist. So I 
want to become a Christian!’ For many 
have had to mortgage all their fields to 
settle the debts incurred at a burial or 
similar ceremony. They simply cannot 
carry on, but they nevertheless feel the 
necessity of embracing a religion. As 
they have noticed a number of outer 
resemblances between Buddhism and 
Catholicism, they naturally think first 
of the Catholic Church. To quote a few 
examples of these outer resemblances: 
we also have a priesthood and a liturgy 
(including choral offices); we also praise 
celibacy and foster the same ideal of 
gentleness and charity. Now, the more 


the great non-Catholic majority. More- 
over, the tide that was flowing slowly 
westward is now flowing eastward — 
and not slowly. Indianization is the 
watchword now, not Europeanization. 
Or rather, the watchword of all Indians 
now, Catholics no less than non-Catho- 
lics, is the beautiful Sanskrit phrase 
which the independent Republic of 
India has chosen for its motto: SaTya- 
MEVA JAYATE (Truth alone conquers). 


Himalayas 


we can multiply these external similari- 
ties, the more we facilitate their con- 
version. 

Need for missionary adaptation. Afterall, 
there are good sides to their ancestral 
culture and there are things that are 
indifferent. It would be a grave mistake 
to believe we can make away with this 
culture simply by ignoring it. Why not 
rather keep and baptize all we can? 
Would it not be more “‘catholic,”’ i.e. 
more universal? It is true that a new con- 
vert usually prefers the most unartistic 
European church to one built after the 
local style. I suppose he feels therein as 
the son of a tramp would feel in a 
marble palace! We ask: how can he feel 
the pulsations of a Father’s love in so 
strange an environment? How can his 
heart warm up to divine charity? We 
fear less that the natural powers of his 
soul should become etiolated under 
such a gaudy varnish of Christianity. 
That is why, encouraged by the Pope’s 
encyclicals, we thought the right thing 
to do was to build a church after the 
Tibetan fashion and we went so far as to 
clothe our Lord and His apostles with 
the locally honored garments of the 
lama priest. The church at Kalimpong 
may mark but a timid step toward mis- 
sionary adaptation in architecture; the 
step was bold though, and it was a 
beginning. 

An example of architectural adaptation. 
Built on the site of an old tumbledown 
Lepcha gompa, the church at Kalim- 
pong follows the lines of the buddhist 
plan and decoration. Of the gompa it 
retains the square, massive exterior, 
large roofs in tiers, an open verandah 
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which runs along three sides, and a 
heavy, carved, entrance door. (See il- 
lustrations on page 18). The temple hall 
of the few gompas which are ventilated 
and well-kept is of striking beauty. As 
their monumental doors slowly swing 
open, they uncover an unforgettable 
glitter of gold and bright colors, an ex- 
uberance of decorative paintings, and 
carvings. Yet, except for the three giant 
Buddhas towering in niches on the wall 
opposite, there is no impression of heavi- 
ness, such is the slenderness of the sup- 
porting columns and the delicacy of the 
ornamentation. The hall is square in 
plan. 

In front of the Buddhas, some but- 
ter lamps flicker on a narrow wooden 
altar; then, facing each other, stand 
two thrones for the monastery digni- 
taries and two rows of stalls for the 
monks. These stalls run through the 
center of the hall, nearly down to the 
main door. The few laymen who might 
wish to attend the ceremonies would 
remain standing behind the lamas. 


ONE could have wished for the same 
setting for our new church; there would 
have been a central choir for the seats of 
the clergy and behind them pews could 
have been placed for the congregation. 
Adaptation, however, does not spell 
copy, and it was decided clearly to sepa- 
rate the sanctuary from the nave. This 
was done by means of a large Moorish- 
looking arch (a representation of the 
symbolic lotus bud which, in Tibet, 
always hovers above the image of the 
Buddha) and a communion rail with 
two carved pulpits, one at each end of 
the rail. The building measures about 
fifty feet in depth and eighty feet in 
width. (See plan on page 18.) It is com- 
pletely of wood and rests on two rows 
of eight fifteen-foot columns, thirty feet 
apart. Over the carved capitals of these 
columns are beams which support the 
upper roof and form the frame of a row 
of windows which run along three sides 
of the nave. The broad, slightly sloped 
lower roofs cover the side aisles, the 
verandas, and the sacristies. 

Pursuing further our adaptation of 
Tibetan gompas, we decorated with 
paintings and carved designs all lintels, 
columns, friezes, arches, and altars; 
decked with bas-reliefs the sanctuary, 
the altars, the communion rail, as well 
as the main door. The paintings on the 
exterior walls of the facade represent 
the Annunciation, the Nativity, our 
Lord and the little children, the As- 
sumption. Painted directly on the wood, 


they have a quality peculiarly well- 
adapted to this neo-Tibetan style building. 

The wood carvings, by a local Tibetan 
sculptor, are perhaps the most interest- 
ing elements in this Kalimpong church. 
The square panels of the entrance door 
represent designs of Buddhist inspira- 
tion — the lotus flower, prayer wheel, 
beads, wheel of life—on the outside 
face; the inner panels are of Christian 
inspiration — angels playing Tibetan 
musical instruments. The holy water 
font is supported on an elaborately 
carved wood base; the wings of four 
seraphs support the copper basin, and 
the seraph seem to put grimacing drag- 
ons to flight. The baptismal font, on the 
other side of this main door, is decorated 
with Ezechiel’s allegorical animals, 
which dominate demons similar to those 
which support the holy waterfont. 

Above the main altar is an elaborate 
bas-relief of Saint Teresa, the patron of 
the church, with two angels — a some- 
what baroque decorative ensemble 
which throws into prominence a three- 
foot crucifix hanging from a golden 
lotus. The Buddhists have no altar prop- 
erly so called, for they do not offer any 
sacrifice; theirs is only a plain table, 
strikingly enough, often the only un- 
decorated piece of furniture in their 
temples. In our churches, however, the 
cross is a part of the altar. Was it not 
then fitting to decorate the altar with 
the greatest care? Symbolic carved flow- 
ers decorate the retable; the wooden 
candlesticks and reliquaries have carved 
scroll patterns. ‘The most striking ele- 
ment in this mass of wood carved decor- 
ation is the panel below the mensa. 
Here we have the last supper in a Ti- 
betan setting. The uninformed Chris- 
tian may be surprised to see our Lord 
garbed as a Tibetan priest and sitting 
on a throne intended for avatars, or so- 
called incarnated deities; the twelve lit- 
tle figures represent the Apostles. Yet, 
would not Christ make himself like 
unto all men — and so Tibetan among 
the Tibetans? No doubt these figures 
reveal a moving awkwardness; the local 
artist could not be expected to be adept 
at carving faces, and that is why all 
faces are in profile. The entire composi- 
tion, however, with floor, ceiling and 
table in perspective, is excellent. On the 
sanctuary wall, to the left and the right 
of the altar, we find again life-size fig- 
ures of the Apostles, portrayed as stiffly- 
dressed lamas, again with faces in pro- 
file. 

The altar rail and side chapels are 
also richly decorated with panels repre- 


senting the life and miracles of our Lord, 


as well as episodes from the lives of | 


Saint Paul and Saint Augustine. The 
chapel dedicated to the latter contains a 
sturdy, mustached, Chinese-style statue 
of the patriarch of the Canon Regulars. 


As the visitor wanders in and out of | 


the church, he will inevitably wonder at 
the high artistic sense, the skill and pa- 
tience of the man who, alone, brought 
this little gem of religious architecture 
in the Himalayan foothills to successful 
fruition, in spite of the primitive means 
available and the lack of trained labor. 
For, as he expresses it: “Our artists were 
simple carpenters who knew only how 


to handle a plane and a saw. It is true » 


that one of them became fairly adroit in 
the art of carving, but he had to be con- 
tinually watched and guided.” This 
man is Monsignor A. Gianora, the 
Swiss Prefect Apostolic of Sikkim. He 
alone conceived the plan of the church 
and its decorations, trained masons and 
carpenters and, during two long years, 
directed the entire operation. To him, 
our deepest admiration and respect! 


Note: The Prefecture Apostolic of 
Sikkim includes the small Himalayan 
state of that name and the sub-division 
of Kalimpong, North Bengal. Kalim- 
pong lies at a few hours ride from Dar- 
jeeling, well-known for the flavor of its 
tea, and has always been considered as 
the centre of the mission, for no stranger 
is allowed to settle within the bound- 
aries of Sikkim. Since 1937, the Pre- 
fecture Apostolic has been entrusted to 
the Canon Regulars of Saint Maurice, 
Switzerland. There are fourteen Swiss 
fathers working up there in the Him- 


alayas now, with the codperation of four | 


secular priests and a number of Sisters 


of Saint Joseph of Cluny. Young and | 


enthusiastic, this small missionary band 


seems to have accomplished quite a lot | 


to bring the advantages of civilization 
within reach of the local population. 
They have set up rural codperative 
societies and agricultural centers; they 


have, more than once, opened roads i 


and built bridges. In the educational — 


field, they are managing four secondary 
schools attended by a thousand or more 


boys and girls (mostly non-Christians) | 


and a number of primary schools, night 


rt 
| 


schools and adult education centers. In i} 
two orphanages, they take care of more | 


than a hundred children. In the field of © 
public health, these missionaries have — 


created three important dispensaries, 
managed by competent sisters. Each 
miusslonary, moreover, distributes a few 
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aundred rupees worth of medicine each 
year. They were much pleased when, in 
1953, Father Leon Eberhard (the au- 
thor of this article) brought them gifts 


of eighty crates of medicines, educa- 
tional films, etc., he had received 
through the generosity of friends in the 
United States. 


Is It Possible to Integrate 
Indian Art Tradition into 


NY ART tradition that is to be inte- 
grated into another must have af- 
nities with it in ideas and in artistic 
orm. Now, Christian art in its different 
xpressions does not have any definite 
esthetic form, but certainly definite 
deas. An art tradition, therefore, that 
ims at becoming a part of the Christian 
radition must necessarily approximate 
t in its ideas. 
There is perhaps no non-Christian 
adition that so clearly approaches the 
hristian in its ideas as the Indian, es- 
ecially in its idea of God. A science of 
od, first of all, considers God as He is 
n His creatures, because they are more 
vident to us than God is. According to 
aint Thomas God is united to the 
reatures in three ways.! The first way 
s simple similitude. What to us expresses 
nost this similitude is the soul. Indian 
hilosophy is primarily a science of the 
oul, and Indian mysticism is a natural 
ysticism of the soul where the soul is 
he primary object and God the sec- 
ndary.2 The second way is grace. It 
an be safely said that in no other non- 
bristian civilization in the world is 
ace — Bhakti — studied so fully, and 
ith so definitely a Christian seal, com- 


* The author graduated with Sanskrit honors 
rom Bombay University in 1949. He is now 
orking in the Indian Historical Research In- 
titute of Saint Xavier’s College, Bombay, on 
thesis for the doctorate of philosophy, en- 
itled The Influence of Shaivism on the Cave Temples 
of the Deccan. Mr Pereira has studied painting at 
the J. J. School of Arts, Bombay, and fresco 
ainting privately. 

1Saint Thomas Aquinas. I Sent. d.14/ q-2/ 
.1/ sol.1/ as.t. 

2Jacques Maritain, Ransoming the Time, 
‘The Natural Mystical Experience and the 
oid.” 

% Rig Veda 10-129. 

4Emile MaA&le. L’Art religieux du Xlliéme 
idcle en France. Ch. 2, page 55. 
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ing down as it does in a continuous 
tradition from the primitive revelation, 
whose luminosity, however, has been 
obscured by innumerable accretions. 
The last way is the hypostatic union. 
In this way God is united to one creature 
alone, the humanity of Jesus Christ. 
Here also it can be said that the mystery 
of the incarnation — the avatara — has 
never been studied so profoundly out- 
side Christianity as in India. A science 
of God also studies God as He is in 
Himself. In the Indian scriptures the 
doctrine of the Trinity, along with 
many others, is expressed clearly enough 
to be recognized, though, of course, with 
the help of scripture and the councils.’ 

Nevertheless, these Christian ideas, 
through lack of an authority like the 
Church to preserve them from error and 
intermixture, have been clouded over 
and disfigured (without, however, losing 
their original meaning and recogniz- 
ability) and submerged under elements 
from other sources, in the same way as 
the Christian ideas of liberty and justice 
have suffered in contemporary civiliza- 
tion. This set of conflicting ideas has 
been so rigorously systematized and so 
interfused, either by distortion or suc- 
cessive change of meaning, that it seems 
impossible to extricate the ideas akin 
to Christianity from the expression 
which has been given them without 
removing whatever Indian element 
there might be in the expression. 

The difficulty, therefore, of integrat- 
ing the Indian tradition with the Chris- 
tian must be recognized. On account of 
the elements with which they are so 
intimately mixed, the very ideas that 
approach Christianity so closely seem 
to be wrenched away from it with a 
greater violence the nearer they ap- 
proach it. 
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I believe, however, that integration is 
definitely possible. It is, first of all, evi- 
dent that if Christianity penetrates the 
sources from where an artistic expression 
arises, the expression that arises will be 
naturally impressed with a Christian 
character. The chief source of artistic 
tradition is a living human society. It 
happens that if a large number of hu- 
man beings live together, think in the 
same way, and have the same ideas, that 
from the expression of these ideas a 
civilization and culture arise distinctive 
of this body of human beings. The ideas 
need not necessarily belong to any par- 
ticular race, especially if they are uni- 
versal, and fulfill the deepest exigencies 
of the human soul. These ideas, com- 
mon to different bodies of men, are ex- 
pressed in the different bodies by differ- 
ent modes of expression. 

But it is clear that there cannot be 
traditional art without tradition, and 
it is impossible for any idea to penetrate 
a society, and penetrate it in that part 
from where sensible forms originate, 
without being in turn impenetrated by 
an expression of that society. The Indian 
mind and imagination must therefore 
be charged with Christianity. 

Another source which affects an art 
tradition is another art tradition bring- 
ing with it certain distinctive forms. All 
artistic expression is compatible with 
Christianity, but to make it actually and 
fully Christian it is necessary to separate 
it from non-Christian symbols and any 
similar type of intermixture which im- 
pedes its Christian splendor. Some styles 
in art may be more fully Christian than 
others in their actuality. It is possible 
for these styles to elevate other styles, in 
themselves less elevated, to a perfect 
Christian expression by the shock of 
their contact, in the same way as hap- 
pened to Christian art in Europe. When 
art began to express Christian ideas in 
Greece, there was no Christian tradi- 
tion before it. The Greek artists did 
nothing but vest Greek gods in Chris- 
tian symbols. The art that resulted was 
hardly Christian. This was because the 
imagination of these artists was not 
sufficiently Christianized and was op- 
pressed by the tradition of which they 
were enamored. 

In Syria, in the meanwhile, there 
arose a genuine and imposing Chris- 
tian art inspired entirely by Syrian 
society and marked with the character 
of the people for whom the Gospel was 
not “a touching story, but a series of 
dogmas defined by the Councils.” 4 
These arts fused the Christian character 
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of the Syrian art and the Greek form, 
the Syrian characteristics predominat- 
ing. This was byzantine art. This byzan- 
tine art, in its turn, influenced the 
French romanesque. In France the peo- 
ple were then free from the classical 
spirit and were a relatively virgin soil, 
“naked and broken under the waters of 
baptism.” > It was on this soil that 
byzantine forms and iconography were 
transplanted and from these arose the 
completely indigenous French roman- 
esque and gothic styles. These styles 
influenced the renaissance and produced 
the characteristically Italian and Span- 
ish baroque: El Greco and Zurbaran. 
El Greco, in turn, was the artist who 
most influenced the intensely Mexican 
Orozco. Spanish baroque architecture 
similarly became a part of Latin Ameri- 
can architecture. 

We find, then, the styles of different 
countries which were fully Christian 
transplanted to countries until then 
with an art either not completely Chris- 
tian, or not at all Christian, as in the 
case of Syrian-byzantine art trans- 
planted to France, and Spanish-baroque 
art transplanted to South America. 
Similarly one style has potentialities of 
expressing a certain intense quality 
which may be elevated to the expression 
of that quality by another style already 
possessing that quality in fullness, as in 
the case of El Greco and Orozco, whose 
art, after Rouault’s, is certainly the 
most Christian of modern times. 

The differences that exist between 
styles result from differences in condi- 
tions. To take an example from phi- 
losophy, Platonism in all its forms is 
fundamentally identical in principles, 
but in one set of conditions produced 
Platonism proper, in another neo-Pla- 
tonism; and in Christian conditions, 
Augustinianism. However, a particular 
form of expression may be more suited 
to certain conditions than to others, but 
may equally thrive when transplanted 
to another set of conditions. In this way 
Platonism, and even Aristotelianism, 
have grown more naturally from non- 
Christian conditions than from Chris- 
tian, though they also thrive in Chris- 
tian surroundings. 


‘THIS perhaps may solve the question 
we have in mind about India. Above 
all, there have been in India thoroughly 
Christian societies where Catholicism 
has penetrated deeply into the life of the 
people, though in some cases the imag- 
ination has not been sufficiently Chris- 
tianized. Mature Christian tradition has 


affected different groups of Indian 
Catholics in different ways. There is one 
Indian Catholic tradition which is 
purely indigenous and affected by Euro- 
pean Catholic tradition only acciden- 
tally, without substantial transposition, 
and that is the Tamilian tradition, a 
tradition of strong and intense Catholic 
life. But the Tamilian artists are in the 
same position as the early Christian 
Greeks. 

The whole difficulty is aggravated 
by the fact the civilization of which 
they are the heirs is a great unyielding 
civilization, with a tradition of monu- 
mental sculpture unapproached by 
any, and this makes it impossible for 
them to begin a Christian tradition 
all by themselves. I do not know how 
there can be any satisfactory conclusion 
to this problem without a radically 
similar style being transplanted, and 
this now seems almost impossible. The 
only thing that remains to be done, 
until a better solution is found, is to do 
what the Christian Greeks did, and 
hope for the rise of another Christian 
style in India (like the Syrian in the 
Mediterranean area) which will have 
the genius to fuse itself into the tradi- 
tional style and effect the needed trans- 
formation. 

There is another tradition which is a 
partial transposition of the Syrian, in 
Malabar, among the Christians of Saint 
Thomas the Apostle. We know from 
history that it had an art tradition of its 
own which was smothered by the Portu- 
guese, who did not have the time to 
complete the work they began. The 
baroque style that is found there seems 
to be living in a sickly atmosphere, and 
this is because nothing can be trans- 
planted in Dravidian soil, unless the 
whole culture, which is the most ancient 
in the world, is completely uprooted 
and a transposed culture connatural- 
ized. 

Even when a Dravidian culture is 
torn out by its roots, it tends quickly to 
come back to its own, for the very 
ground seems to germinate it without 
seed. It is impossible to transpose the 
byzantine style because it is no longer 
vigorous and there are no monuments 
of this style around to make an impres- 
sion on the people. But if the life of the 
people were saturated with the Syrian 
liturgy, we could have a pure indigenous 
style arising where the Syrian genius 
would be the dispositive cause. 


‘THERE is yet a third tradition where 
the Latin tradition has been completely 
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transplanted — in Goa. Here the world’s} 
greatest cultures meet and fuse; the: 
Latin, the greatest cultural expression) 
of the revelation given by Jesus Christ, , 
and the Dravidian, the greatest ex-- 
pression of the primitive revelation given . 
to Adam. There is no wonder that the: 
Latin thinks and imagines in a way simi-- 
lar to the Dravidian, for, as Father’ 
Heras will prove conclusively in his; 
forthcoming book,® the Mediterranean} 
tribes are the descendants of the Dravid-- 
ians who emigrated from India. It is; 
perhaps only with Goa that the future: 
of Indian Christian art lies. For, as we: 
have remarked, it is necessary that a 
tradition that has not reached Christian. 
maturity and expression be elevated to) 
one that has reached such a degree of | 
maturity. 

And it is necessary that this tradition, 
be radically similar to the people among ; 
whom it must be transplanted, so that: 
it can be a part of the natural expression | 
of that culture. We know of no other’ 
such tradition than the Latin. 

Therefore, if the question is whether ' 
the Indian tradition in art can be inte- 
grated into an Indian Christian art — - 
whether it is possible to integrate what : 
the Indian mind generically conceives ; 
— then answer is yes, because every ar-| 
tistic expression is fundamentally Chris- | 
tian. It is simpler and more natural to) 
perceive the fundamental similarity in. 
the evolution of form — from the simple: 
crude forms in society to its developed . 
form in art — than to attempt to per-: 
ceive it directly, in the developed form. 
itself. The better to perceive the evolu-: 
tion, it is necessary to go through the: 
evolution and, therefore, if Christianity - 
penetrates the mind of society from, 
where the form arises, the evolution: 
naturally follows. But if the question is: 
as to whether this is possible for the: 
forms that actually express Indian cul-- 
ture in all their symbolic meanings that: 
are associated with a non-Christian 
civilization, then the answer is that this 
is impossible, as it was in the case of the 
early Greeks. At the most this could be: 
tolerated as a step in an evolution, but: 
it could not be Christian. A Christian 
art must have the qualities of the Church 
whose art it is; that altitude and splen- 
dor which is sufficient to set it apart’ 

| 
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from all else. 
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5Paul Claudel. L’Annonce faite a Marie.. 
Acte I, scene 3. i 

® Heras, S. J. Studies in Proto-Indo Mediter- 
ranean Culture. Volume one. Published by the 
Indian Historial Research Institute, Saint 
Xavier’s College, Bombay. 
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HE REALM of art does not know 
A frontiers and limitations. It is as 
vast as it is real; for the material 
expression of beauty, be it through 
hape, line, and color or sound, may 
be realized in a limitless series of 
rystallizations varying as much from 
one another as the sheen of Venus is 
different from the titillating flashes of 
Arundati. Among all these different 
arieties we must classify the schools 
of the East and of the West. 

Beauty is one only and that is God, 
he eternal principle of identity in the 
midst of the variety of the creation. 
And since God is infinite in His per- 
fections and attributes, no limit may be 
assigned to the different points of view 
rom which that Beauty may be contem- 
plated. The northern nations of Europe, 
of cold climate and spare vegetation, 
eflect that beauty in the sober lines 
of the cathedrals or in the Attic re- 
duplication of columns. Spain and 
Portugal, whose climate is warmer 
and whose vegetation is richer and 
more exotic, were not at home with 
he seriousness of the northern gothic, 
as one may easily realize when studying 
he cathedral of Burgos; nor were they 
satisfied till they carved gardens in 
stone, which reproduce forests of orna- 

ents, as profuse as the leaves of a 
uxuriant tree. Profusion of ornamenta- 
ion is as natural in India as sobriety 

as in the northern countries of the 

est. It is the final outcome of climate; 
ere are the fruits of different imagina- 
ions. Let the East follow its canons 
of beauty and let the West be satisfied 
ith its seriousness of line and rarity 
bf color. In India the sky smiles every 

orning when dawn opens the gates 
of the East to the charges of the sun, 
and the smiles of the artists accompany 
he smile of nature. Shedding of tears 
ould be incongruous in India when 
nature rejoices, as a joyful song would 
be preposterous when white flakes cover 
he trees of European forests, as if they 


* Father Heras is director of the Indian His- 
orical Research Institute, Saint Xavier’s Col- 
lege, Bombay. « 
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were petrified tears dropping from the 
cold clouds. Let the East be the East, 
and the West continue to be the West. 

The Catholic Church has no climate 
of her own, nor does she acknowledge 
a special country wherein to settle. 
Jesus Christ sent his disciples to preach 
‘to all nations.” She finds herself at 
home everywhere; she nurtures her 
children of all nations; she begets new 
generations in all the lands of the world. 
Her children breathe the atmosphere 
of all climes, and consequently their 
artistic works, though inspired by the 
faith they profess and revealing the 
dogmas they believe, should always 
be framed within the culture of every 
nation and influenced by the indigenous 
aesthetic ideals. 

Of late a number of young Christian 
artists have rivaled the glories of the 
painters of Ajanta and Ellora. Angela 
Trindade, Angelo da Fonseca, David 
Thomas are household names among 
the Christians of India. They have 
portrayed the figures of Christ, the 
Madonna, and the saints with the 
spiritual inspiration communicated by 
their faith and the bright atmosphere 
of India’s culture. 


IT GIVES me great pleasure to in- 
troduce here another Catholic artist. 
Olympio C. Rodrigues is a young 
Indian of Mahim, Bombay. He comes 
originally from Anjuna in Goa. Very 
early he distinguished himself in the 
J.J. School of Art, Bombay, of which 
he was a fellow for two consecutive 
years. The regard which the authorities 
of the school had for his talents was 
not unfounded, as his later work shows. 

Rodrigues is an artist to the core. 
He feels beauty and knows how to 
express it in a masterly way. He says 
that his pictures are worked out through 
a simple process, precisely because he 
is an artist. He meditates much before 
starting on a painting. You would 
think that he does not do anything. 
But he does — he lays down the sub- 
stratum of his work. The artist is an 
imitator of the Creator of the world. 
The world was built according to a 
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model, which Plato called Logos sper- 
matikos, “‘the seedy Word,” and the 
Indian philosophers styled Hiranyagar- 
bha, “‘the golden seed.” “Everything 
was made by Him, and without Him 
was made nothing that was made.” 
Before actually drawing his first sketches, 
Rodrigues creates in his mind a suitable 
atmosphere and then visualizes it by 
the movement of forms and colors to 
centralize the effect. That is his spiritual 
model. You could enjoy the projection 
of his vision in the rhythmic appearance 
of his lines, in the marvelous effects 
of his color schemes, in the daring 
movement— one would almost say, 
in the spiritual dance —of all his 
secondary figures around the centre 
idea of his compositions. Nothing is 
missing; nothing hinders the main ef- 
fect; all the concentric waves lead to 
the centre. It is like the throwing of a 
pebble into a peaceful lake; the waves 
cover the whole surface of the water. 

Do not speak to our artist about 
illustrating a subject as it appears to 
the eye. Such is not an artistic work. 
It may be colorful and even attractive, 
but it lacks in aesthetic vision because 
there is no spirit in it. It proceeds 
from the outside world. It is a still-born 
creature. The creation of the real 
artist proceeds from the interior, for 
the spirit of the object is all-important. 

That is why, at times, the material 
world seems to disappear from this 
artist’s eyes. He knows that the artist 
is not a photographer who reproduces 
the world as it is. The artist is a creator; 
he creates a new world of ideas and 
gives them a material appearance and 
shape, nama-rupa. Why should he not 
deviate at times from the factual side 
of nature, since he has seen another 
world wherein his conceptions really 
exist? Thus the material world is puri- 
fied of its imperfections and a new, 
more perfect world is created by the 
artist. 

Olympio Rodrigues knows how to 
create this new world. It is a new world 
of spiritual beauty and of eternal 
rhythm; a world where the artist lives 
and wherein also will live all those 
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whose souls vibrate with the same 
rhythmic feeling; a world seen through 
the prism of India. Thus the story of 
Paradise he has now produced is the 
biblical story seen with Indian eyes 
and felt by an Indian heart. (Illustra- 
tions on page 25.) Thus all the eyes 


of India and all the hearts of our 
country will know how to appreciate 
the truth of the first traditions of man- 
kind recorded in the beginnings of 
Genesis and will feel gratefulness to- 
ward God, who so honored mankind, 
and feel hatred for sin which has caused 


so much evil in the world. The work | 
of Olympio C. Rodrigues will, so we | 
hope, live in the world of art. I will sing 
an eternal song on deeply rooted faith, 
enveloped in a mantle of Indian beauty. 
All Indians and all Christians will echo 
these enchanting sounds. 


Christian Art for India’™ 


HE NEED of Christian art for 

India became an obsession with me 
when I realized how little the Christians 
had contributed toward making Christ 
known to the Indian people. Mahtama 
Gandhi, with his doctrine of ahzmsa 
(self-sacrifice) made me think that I 
should work to bring Christ to the peo- 
ple of India. Mahatma Gandhi, though 
not a Christian, had a Christ-like spirit 
of sacrifice. I was inspired to paint 
Christ and the Madonna in Indian 
style, so that the Indians could under- 
stand that Christ is the supreme embodi- 
ment of sacrifice and love. 

With the advent of freedom in the 
India of to-day, Christian artists have 
been fired with zeal to portray Christ 
and Christian themes in a medium, 
sentiment, and style which are familiar 
to the people of India. Others have 
worked in this field, and their names 
—such as A. D. Thomas and Angelo 
Fonseca — are well-known in art circles 
both in India and in Europe. 

To understand Indian art, one must 
know what the mission of art was under- 
stood to be in India throughout the 
centuries. Even among the non-Chris- 
tians of India, art was more or less an 
expression of a religious ideal; an ideal 
born of the spirit and not of matter; an 
ideal born of rich imagination, glowing 
with religious zeal and fervor. To the 
Indian artists, beauty was therefore 
spiritual. They underwent a rigorous 
discipline and mastered the art of self- 
surrender to their calling and profession 
(a cult practiced by all artists in ancient 
India). For this reason, the artist was 
considered an inspired seer, and not a 
mere craftsman or technician. Yoga and 
Sankhya, two forms of the Hindu reli- 
gion which came into being in the sixth 
century B.C., with strong insistence upon 
mental discipline, were instrumental in 
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bringing into expression, through the 
sculptural art, certain notions of Hindu 
philosophy and religion. 

Following these principles, Hindu 
artists in India were able to bring to the 
simple and the most illiterate people — 
the masses — the inner meaning of the 
Hindu religion, which no amount of 
study had been successful in doing. 
And now it is my hope to achieve for 
the Christian religion, through my 
painting, results similar to those ac- 
complished by the Indians through 
their sculpture. 

Yoga is a rigid form of physical exer- 
cise by which the whole body becomes 
subservient to a mental discipline that 
controls all external stimuli affecting 
the five senses and the emotions. The 
followers of the Yoga system claim that, 
through this discipline, they can arrive 
at the inner tranquility of mind which is 
so necessary for spiritual communica- 
tion with the Divine and which cannot 
be disturbed or disrupted so long as that 
discipline is maintained. Yoga was 
therefore the outcome or the contribu- 
tion of the great philosophers and think- 
ers of India, who from time immemorial, 
centuries before Christ, were looking 
and searching for the eternal truths. 
When we speak of Yoga, we are not 
referring to the popular conception of 
Yogi — those who practice it and who 
are pictured as fakirs who let their hair 
grow wild and cover themselves with 
ashes — but rather to the real, sincere 
searchers after truth and beauty ac- 
cording to the ideas laid down in Yoga 
philosophy. 

I realize that mental discipline can 
be practiced by any individual by train- 
ing the mind alone — without going 
through rigid physical exercises. A 
Christian knows that his whole life 
might be a prayer — without seeing 


good pictures or hearing good music, or 
any other external help — merely by 
incorporating every moment of his 
life, no matter where he is, into the life 
of God. To the poorest Hindu it has 
long been the custom to regard every 
act of his day as a religious action, even 
though his general notions of the true 
God have been obscure. How much 
more easily, then, should we Christians 
be aware of the value of the spiritual 
stimulation of the mind. 

In time, the Buddhist sculptors and 
painters of India were also influenced | 
by Yoga and Sankhya. In portraying 
their gods and heroes, these Buddhist 
artists painted and sculptured them in 
the same rigid poses that had become 
traditional among the Hindu artists. 

Hence, it is not surprising to see a 
painting or a sculpture of Buddha or of 
the Hindu god, Shiva, executed in the 


same style by artists of different centu- | 


ries, and as far removed geographically 


as Madura (which is in the south of. 


India) and Peshawar (which is in the 


extreme north). The work of the master 


artists of ancient India produced a uni- 
versal pattern which was copied and 
recognized throughout the length and 
breadth of India. 


The chief characteristic of Indian art | 
is the adaptation of line. The best ex- | 
amples are to be found in the cave 


paintings of Ajanta, some of which date 
back to 150 B.c. These frescoes represent 
the same relationship to the art of India 
as the old masters bear to the art of 


Europe. The artist relies upon the line | 
for every degree of expression. By the | 


mere use of line, he must suggest model- 

ing, relief, and foreshortening. Yet, at 
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the same time, the artist must know how 
to analyze the complexities of the hu- 
man form. 


As WITH true artists everywhere, the 
Indian artist must not be content with 
mere photographic representation of a 
subject; the mood or sentiment must be 
expressed. When dealing with religious 
subjects, the presentation of the philos- 
ophy and the central ideas of religion 
by means of symbols was the primary 
intention of the artists, especially among 
the Hindus. Thus a universal appeal 
was made to every class of society, and 
the inner meanings of religious princi- 
ples would be understood by all. Sym- 
bols, therefore, played an important 
part in the art of India. 

The lotus, for instance, is a symbol of 
purity. The Buddhists of old called the 
lotus ‘“‘the ground and substance of 
existence,” meaning both that whereon 
and wherein existence is established 
firmly amid the vast sea of possibilities. 
The lotus in the water represents what 
is permanent and eternal amid the in- 
stability of earthly life. In the Indian 
classics, beauty and praise are stated in 
terms of the lotus — “‘lotus eyes” are 
beautiful eyes; “lotus hands” are beauti- 
ful hands. 

Now the symbol of the lotus is most 
appropriate in Christian art, too. The 
roots and bulb of the lotus are in the 
mud and slime at the bottom of filthy 
water; and yet from these depths rises 
the glorious blossom, opening above the 
water in lovely, spotless glory. What 
could more beautifully express the great 
truth of the incarnation of Christ —— 
raising human nature to a divine dig- 
nity — than the lotus growing up out of 
the mud and blossoming into a glorious, 
immaculate flower! : 

Hand positions, known as mudras, 
also have symbolic significance in Indian 
art. Every movement of the hand, every 
movement of the finger, has a particular 
meaning and message. Another inter- 
esting symbol peculiar to Indian ‘art 
is that of the ‘“‘fish eye,” which appears 
in paintings of Hindu gods and in Chris- 
tian representations of our Lord and the 
saints. Since the eye of the fish has no 
lid, it must always be open; thus it 
aptly suggests the eye of God, which is 
never closed to our needs; and, in paint- 
ings of our Lady and the saints, it rep- 
resents the singleness of vision of the 
saint — the eye of the soul, turned al- 
ways to God. 

There are limits to the use of color in 
Indian art. Orange is the color of the 


‘ 


ascetics or holy men; green is the color 
for fertility and unity; white symbolizes 
purity. Colors are applied in even, flat 
tones with scarcely any shading, so that 
the values of the lines are preserved. 
When satisfactory tone values are ob- 
tained, the lines are again redrawn, and 
the picture is completed. 

Modern Indian artists have changed 
the technique slightly. In their paint- 
ings, the subject is outlined, and the 
artist proceeds to wash in the general 
color scheme, alternately washing down 
and glazing until he gets the desired 
effect. Then the final outline is again 
emphasized. ‘The soft, harmonious shades 
are produced by repeating the applica- 
tion of color until the intended color 
scheme is obtained. Details and acces- 
sories may be highlighted in white and 
gold. 


AS I am one of India’s few Christian 
artists, my desire is to promote an in- 
terest among Europeans and Americans 
in the current trends of Indian Christian 
art, thereby making for better relations, 
on a cultural basis, between the East 
and the West. I feel it is my mission to 
strive, through art, for the world re- 
alization of Christ, the Saviour of all 
mankind. I wish to work hand in hand 
with the missionaries in bringing the 
truths of the incarnation to the Indian 
people, making up, as much as I am 
able, for the terrible lack of mission- 
aries. 

Through the codperation and good 
will of mission-minded people in Amer- 
ica and in Europe, I hope to see pic- 
tures of Christ and the Madonna replace 
the images of the Hindu gods — Shiva, 
Rama, Krishma, and the others — in 


the homes of the people. Through 
Christian art, the Indians can become 
better acquainted with Christ and His 
Church. 

No one could enumerate all the gods 
and goddesses of the Hindu masses, yet 
the educated religious Hindu believes 
in the one, indivisible Supreme Being, 
however many the manifestations. In 
spite of this fact, however, missionaries 
have toiled and struggled in the mission 
fields of India for more than four hun- 
dred years with very little promise of 
conversions among the intellectuals and 
high-caste people. The reason is that 
their approach, with few exceptions, has 
not been one which has taken into ac- 
count the Hindu’s great heritage of 
thought and philosophy; rather, the 
missionaries have proceeded as if the 
Indians had no idea of the Supreme 
Being. Christian artists, myself among 
them, believe that many Hindus and 
Buddhists will respond to our efforts to 
present to them, through the forms of 
art used by the ancient Hindus, the 
fullness of the Christian teachings, in 
which the Lord Christ and His Blessed 
Mother are predominant. 

My desire is to devote my life to the 
study of the Hindu forms for expressing 
thought — especially religious thought 
—so that I may be able to bring my 
people nearer to Christianity through 
works of art. In this way, I hope I may 
help to make Christianity a far-reaching 
influence in India, bringing to the sim- 
plest and the most intellectual alike the 
realization that in Christian thought 
and teaching is to be found the fullness 
of divine revelation. This it is that the 
Indian people have been seeking in 
their hearts throughout the centuries. 


Church Architecture in India 
J. B. Fernanves, A.R.I.B.A., FILA. 


HERE is no Church architecture 
in India that one would_care to 
write home about. 

Every age of human development, 
either consciously or unconsciously, tries 
to modify the art that it has inherited 
and adopts it in order to express the 
outlook of the present age. Thus in 
architecture, one style is evolved from 
the preceding by a series of gradual 


development. But in India we have no 
Church architecture to fall back upon, 
except for some of the old Portuguese, 
Romanesque, Gothic, Baroque, Rococo 
and some Renaissance examples. 
Christianity starting in Judea, an 
Eastern province of the Roman Empire 
was brought as a living organism by 
Saint Peter, Saint Paul and other 
disciples to Rome, the centre of the 
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1855 the Jesuits were called in. They | 


Roman Empire. There, at the fountain- 
head of power and influence, Christian- 
ity, in spite of opposition and persecu- 
tion took root and grew, till it became 
the universal religion of the whole 
Roman Empire. 

Early Christian architecture was 
therefore naturally influenced by the 
existing Roman art, modified in other 
parts of the Empire to suit the climatic 
conditions of those countries. Geological 
influences also may be said to have 
acted indirectly on early Christian arch- 
itecture. The ruins of the old Roman 
buildings were the quarries for the new 
churches. This influenced the style 
both as regards construction and decor- 
ation. Columns and other architectural 
features as well as fine sculpture and 
mosaics were worked into the new 
churches, the prototype of which was 
the Roman basilica with a semi-circular 
apse tacked on to it at the back to serve 
as the sanctuary. The columns were 
closely spaced, carrying the entablature 
or—more widely spaced — carrying 
semi-circular arches. The _basilican 
church, with three or five aisles covered 
by a simple roof, is typical of the early 
Christian as opposed to the vaulted 
Byzantine church with its central dome 
placed over a square with pendentives 
and surrounded by smaller domes. 

The architectural character of basili- 
can churches is rendered dignified and 
impressive by the long perspective of 
oft-repeated columns that lead the eye 
along to the focal point, the sanctuary. 
Aided by a comparatively low ceiling 
this treatment makes the building 
appear longer than it really is. 

With the decline of the Roman Em- 
pire, the Romanesque style grew in 
those countries of Western Europe 
which were under Roman rule, the 
geographical conditions of each country 
determining many peculiarities of the 
style. Bell towers now became an 
integral part of the design. The round 
arch was introduced on a new principle, 
which resulted later in the pointed arch 
of the Saracenic style and culminated 
in the magnificent Gothic cathedrals, 
the stability of which depended on 
thrust and counter thrust, unlike the 
weight-bearing walls of the Romans. 

Gothic architecture was a master- 
craftsman’s architecture. It was a visible 
expression of artistic talent and struc- 
tural necessity, the spire serving as a 
symbol of the religious aspirations of a 
people to direct the thoughts of men 
heavenwards. 

As for Church architecture in India 


ours is a sorry story and the conglomera- 
tion of the so-called styles without 
adapting them to suit Indian conditions 
have been the direct result of the ac- 
tivities of the various missionaries that 
have come out to India. When in 1498 
the Portuguese struck the Western 
Coast of India, this portion of the coun- 
try was rich in culture through trade 
connections with the Middle East and 
Mediterranean civilisation. The Portu- 
guese finally established themselves in 
Goa in 1510 and with the help of the 
Franciscans built several churches in 
the Romanesque and Baroque style 
which still exist to the present day. In 
one of these churches lies the body of 
Saint Francis Xavier, the Apostle of 
India. The great trait of the Portuguese 
missionaries and rulers was that they 
drew from the people whom they con- 
verted. They blended the culture of the 
people by drawing upon the wealth of 
Indian craftsmanship. The style they 
favoured was that of the Renaissance 
period prevailing in Italy and Portugal. 
Thus one sees the ornate facade and 
richly ornamented altar in the Baroque 
style. Its adaptations to suit the climate 
and local needs grew naturally out of the 
blending of East and West. When we 
see most of the village churches of the 
sixteenth and seventeenth centuries we 
find that verandahs were provided on 
the sheltered side. These broad veran- 
dahs sometimes served as village schools 
or for social purposes and were often 
continued to form a quadrangle, taking 
in the sacristy, the priests’ quarters, 
office and parlour. This quadrangle on 
the monastic pattern formed a welcome 
adjunct of the church, making for com- 
fort and coolness. 

In 1661 Bombay was ceded to the 
English as a marriage dowry of the 
Infanta of Portugal on her marriage 
with Charles II of England. Shortly 
after the year 1600 it became clear that 
the Portuguese Mission enterprise could 
not cope with the sub-continent of 
India, for the diocese spread from the 
South of India to Delhi and Agra, the 
Court of the Moghuls, in the north, a 
distance of some 3000 miles. The Holy 
See realised the difficulty and in 1622 
the Special Congregation de Propa- 
ganda Fide was erected under which 
the missionary energies of the various 
Religious Orders of other nationalities 
could be distributed to all other parts of 
the pagan world, which the existing 
missionary personnel and_ resources 
were unable to reach. Some Italian and 
German Carmelites came down and in 


too built in the style familiar to them 


; 


} 


in Europe but of all the styles, the — 


Gothic was most unsuitable for the 


greater portion of India with its hot — 


climate. The steep gables designed to 
bring the snow down as quickly as 
possible were meaningless, but because 
so many churches were built in the 
Gothic style with its many variations, 


it sort of became the traditional style of _ 


Church architecture in India, although 
many cathedrals and churches were 
built in the Romanesque style. The 
feeling among non-Catholics that the 
Catholic Religion is a Western impor- 
tation is also due to this fact. 

But now, with the Independence of 
India, a new era has set in and Church 
architecture will have to be Indianised. 
Today, once again, architecture the 
world over speaks an elementary lan- 
guage. This universal character of 
architectural principles is being ac- 
cepted as a matter of course, differing 
only in regional and climatic peculiari- 
ties and it is now that we have our 
great opportunity in this transitional 
period to break from the old styles. With 
the new modes of construction and 
with new materials at our disposal new 
solutions are sought and it is up to us 
to infuse into our churches that Indian 
character that will set them apart from 
Churches in other parts of the world. 
The South of India has its Hindu 
““Gopurams” or gateways, the north of 
India its “Shikharas” or towers of a 


curvilinear outline in elevation and | 
Mahommedan architecture its domes 


and cupolas. For each of the regions 
the peculiarities of the locality will have 


to be incorporated and several of these _ 
forms can be adapted in our Church © 


architecture to give it the local touch. 
On page 26 are illustrations of a pro- 
posed church we designed for Madura, 
in the south of India, well-known for its 
famous Meenakshi temple. We wonder 
if the church will ever be built due to 
shortage of funds. This project was 


shown at the exhibition of Christian | 


Mission Art in Rome during the Holy 
Year of 1952. The belfry, though much 
simpler in form, is designed in the 
shape of a “Gopuram” or gateway, 
which is also the crowning feature of 
the shrine of South Indian temples. 
The domes and columns are charac- 
teristic of the local Dravidian style, only 
less ornamental and, looking at the 
whole treatment, one conversant with 
Indian architecture would at once know 
this church to be South Indian. 


| 
| 
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ae THE PAST 


Hindsight is an easy way out of any 
argument but it does seem difficult to 
realize how picture-book gothic was 
ever thought fitting for India and its 


climate. 
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(Below) A Goa-Portuguese church inte- 
rior. Here the richness of the decoration 
omé Cathedral, Madras. The town of San Thomé, now part of Madras, was named by the Portuguese pioneers in honor of Saint might have been a foil for the richness 
s the Apostle to India. A series of memorials of these pioneers will be found in this cathedral which now stands over the tomb of the and elaborate detail of Indian temples. 


le, martyred here, according to tradition, on the twenty-first of December, A.D. 68. 


(Below) A church ai Bettiah, north of Patna, in which adaptation of 


) Indian forms was attempted. 


(Above) Interior of ihe Bettiah church. No 


comment needed. 


The simple charm of these two buildings—(left) Sisters’ Convent at Poreya 
Hat, Patna and (below) the church at Gokhla, Patna district—merge with 


the Indian landscape. (Photos courtesy of “Jesuit Missions.” 
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MOKAMEH 


PATNA DISTRICT 


> shrine of our Mother of Divine Grace is _ : ee 
fine example of the type of adaptation 
ich, in a way, parallels the adaptation of 
nple architecture in Japan. Here, however, 
: location of this shrine, in a large park-like 
ace in which the building is mirrored in a 
all artificial lake, makes for a total im- 
ession of grandeur, although the building 
small. Father Marion R. Batson, S.J., laid 
> groundwork for this project, was ably 
sisted by Mr Leslie Martin and his staff in 
= design and construction of this building. 
Martin heads the important Calcutta firm 
Martin and Burr Company. 


(Left) Saint Xavier's College, Jaipur. Upon completion this build- 
ing will have a large dome with overtones of Indian architecture. 
Karl Heinz, of Delhi, is the architect. He has made clever use of 
vari-colored stone, and the trim of the windows is of a beautiful 


red sandstone. 


On the Saint Xavier College site—Stone carvers, women cracking 
stones, bringing a steel girder to site by hand, the ‘incredibly’ 
effective system of scaffolding used on these jobs. 


CHURCH OF 

SAINT TERESA 
KALIMPONG IN 
THE FOOTHILLS OF 
THE HIMALAYAS 


Interior views. 


(Above) A painting in Chinese style on 
the outer walls of the verandah. (Right) 
Holy water font, carved in wood. Saint 


Michael and angels support the font 
proper; below are four dragons. 


The church, 1 and 7 Sacristies. 2 Chapel of the 
Blessed Sacrament. 3 and 5 Stalls. 4 Storage. 
6 Chapel of Saint Augustin. 8 Main altar. 
9 Sanctuary. 10 Gallery. 11 Verandah. 
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The prototype—a Tibetan gompa. 1 and 3 

1 Niches. 2 Statues. 4 Altar. 5 Lamps. 6 and 7 

= Bookshelves. 8 and 9 Seats for the lamas. 
10 Porch. 11 Verandah. 


os 


The church of Saint Teresa at Kalimpong was designed by Monsignor Aurelio Gianora, Prefect 
Apostolic of Sikkim, and executed under his direction. Built in 1951, this church is a fine example of 
what can be done in a remote part of the world by one who sees in the art of any locality an occa- 
sion to develop and encourage native talent. All ihe sculpture was executed by local artisans. Though 
many of the figures are inspired by Tibetan sources, as the illustrations on this page indicate, other 
elemenis were based on European prototypes. 


View of altar and sanctuary, with panel of the Little Flower above. 


The "Tibetan” Lasi Supper forms the altar frontal. 


1 Christ quiets the waters. 2 Lamb of God. 3 Christ cures the 
beggar. 4 Bread of Life. 


See Father Leon Eberhard’s article, “A Christian Gompa,” on 


page 7, 


HOSPITALS IN 
INDIA & PAKISTAN 


for the Medical Mission Sisters 


Under the rigorous initiative of Mother Anna 
Dengel, M.D., foundress and superior-general 
—with headquarters in Philadelphia—thiss 
Society of Medical Missionaries is making} 
architectural history. 


Holy Family Hospital, Rawalpindi, Pakistan. Karl Malte Heinz, archi-' 
tect. The stirring story of the building of this hospital is told by Siste 
Alma Julia in her illustrated article “We Built a Hospital During the 
Terror,” "Saturday Evening Post,” November 4,1950. 


The two illustrations below are of two other buildings designed by Mr Heinz + 
and indicate the possibilities inherent in an adaptation of what has been 4] 


termed the “international” style. 


Holy Family Hospital, New Delhi. Karl Malte Heinz, architect. This hospital was dedicated October 3, 
1953. The dedication stone was blessed by the Most Reverend F. Fernandez, archbishop of Delhi- 
Simla. Dr S. Radhakrishnan, Vice-President of India, attended the ceremony. This is the fifth hospital 
in India to be staffed by the Medical Mission Sisters. 


(Above) Mission at Khera Kurd. 


(Below) Saint Paul’s College, Indore. 
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Proposed Holy Family Hospital and nurses’ training school to be erected on the banks of the Ganges 
at Digha Ghat, near Patna. It will be a general hospital with special facilities for child and maternity 
welfare work. 


EEDOM IN DESIGN CAN BE 
DNSISTENT WITH TRADITION 


(Right) Proposed Nirmla College, Delhi. (Below) 
Bird’s-eye view of new Papal Seminary at Poona. 
Both designs are the work of Karl Malte Heinz 


Dormitory at Pondichery, South India, de- 
signed and built in 1937-38, Antonin Ray- 
mond, architect. This dormitory was built for 
disciples of Sri Aurobindo Ghose, one of 
India’s foremost spiritual teachers. The simple 
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landscaping of the garden, as indicated on 
the plan, with its trees and shallow pools, 
carries out the effect of coolness that Is 
realized structurally in the building itself. 
The fundamental principles of architecture— 
simplicity, economy, directness, and closeness 
to nature—were consciously and consistently 


observed. 


IDEAS 
DREAMS 
POSSIBILITIES ! 


These designs, by Karl Malte Heinz, point the way 
for a solution of the problem of integration and 
adaptation in India. Simplicity, allied to a judicious 
use of color, might well produce the type of church 
we can hope for in the India of the present and the 


future. 


See Mr Heinz’s article ‘‘Religious 
Architecture in India,’ page 27. 
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The profuse decoration of temples in India, 
such as this one at Madura, could only be 
adapted with difficulty, but the form can yield 
possibilities, as indicated by Mr Fernandes’s 
design illustrated on page 26. 


These ideas and dreams can, at least, lead to a dis- 
cussion of all the problems involved in the search for a 
religious architecture in India. As Mr Heinz remarks in 
his text: “Many a weary path will have to be trod and 
many forms tested to find the perfection in a new form of 


architecture that will be a new spiritual experience . . . 


THE FUTURE! 


The designs below are for a Mission Centre at lrudayakulam 


WHY NOT TAKE THE ARTIST 
OUT OF HIS STUDIO 
AND INTO OUR CHURCHES 


While it is “nice” to see pretty color reproductions 
of religious subject matter, it would be far more 
effective to ask these artists to decorate our 
churches. A wall is more of a challenge than a 


small canvas! 


Paintings by Angela Trindade, one of India’s 
foremost religious artists. See her article 
"Christian Art for India,” page 12. 
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. suffered under Pontius Pilate” 
by Angelo da Fonseca. 


"Saint Ann and Mary” 
by Angelo da Fonseca. 


(Right and above) Frescoes in outdoor ceme- 
tery chapel near the Santa Cruz airport, 
Bombay, by Joseph Pereira. See his text, "Is 
It Possible to Integrate Indian Art Tradition 
into an Indian Christian Art?” page 9. 


; “The Assumption of the Blessed Virgin” 


; ‘ 2. j by Chaudrakant N. Mhatre. 


“Bethlehem” by Frank Wesley 


"The Christ of the Indian Road” by A. D. Thomas. 


"God Lifts Adam from the Slime of the Earth,” 
by Olympio C. Rodrigues. See Father Heras’s 


remarks concerning the work of this artist, 


page 11. 


(Above and below) “Flight inio Egypt” by Jaimini Roy. Phot 
courtesy of Harold Leventhal, who organized a showing 


Roy’s paintings in New York, August, 1953. 


Proposed church of Saint Helen, Barh, diocese of Patna. 


This model of a church for India, designed by Father Heras, S.J., was 
illustrated in “Liturgical Arts” (First quarter, 1935) in an issue devoied to 
a discussion of Christian art in the Far East. The plan (left) is based on 
that published in the October 22, 1927, number of “The Examiner,” 


Bombay. Father Heras can therefore be considered a pioneer in these 
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questions of adaptation. 


1 The parish house. 2 Library and meeting room for parishioners. 3 Entrance. 
4 Baptistry. 5 Church proper. 6 Sanctuary and sacristy. 7 Cloister. 8, 9, 10, 
11 Symbols of the Four Evangelists on stone platforms. 
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NARTHEX 


Proposed church, Madura Mission, designed by J. B. Fernandes with the collaboration of 


ae Arango, S.J. See article by Mr Fernandes, “Church Architecture in India,” 
page 13. 
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If churches therefore were designed 
according to various regions they would 
fit in harmoniously with the surround- 


ings and have that neighbourly feeling 
which is so essential to the success of 
any scheme. 


Religious Architecture in India 


Kart MA.LtTE HEtrnz * 


J ‘HE STUDY of the unique chapter 

A of church building in India during 
the past century will never be pleasant 
to read. Even now we can hardly survey 
with precision the damage done by the 
importation of architectural styles to a 
country which prided itself on having a 
fine architecture of its own. The acqui- 
sition of a single style might not have 
done much harm. What really caused 
the riot was the importation of hotch- 
potch styles mixed up with the pseudo- 
romantic notions rampant in the West 
about architecture in general. 


Churches became novelties; a sort of 


fashion obtained at the expense of taste 
would not have been the worst thing to 
happen; what really created the car- 
nival in architecture and decoration was 
the effect that these innovations had on 
the less sophisticated clergy, as well as 
the laity. It was this flirting with designs 
which were copies, and as such not al- 
ways the best copies but rather copies 
of copies without discrimination, which 
gave birth to forms bordering on the 
grotesque. The reaction and the subse- 
quent efforts of the more conservative 
members of the clergy to stem the tide 
of these trends had little chance to im- 
prove matters once the cynical excuse 
was propagated that “the people like 
it? The clergy, as usual looking for the 
Via Media and with little knowledge 


(of course, with few exceptions) of 


materials or engineering, had most com- 
munities suspended between heaven and 
earth in these important matters. There 
‘were some, of course, who felt that an 
approach toward a blending of local 


architecture with traditional styles of 


the West would be a real asset. 


Unfortunately, instead of making a 


sensible start by encouraging local labor 
‘jn its traditional skills and art of con- 
struction and decoration, they demanded 
| ire come 
“* Mr Heinz is an architect who has lived and 
practiced his profession in India for some 
twenty years. He has designed many buildings 
for the Church in all parts of the country. 


too much without realizing the limita- 
tions of this labor and of the materials 
at hand. Their well-meaning but too 
high-flown ambitions, lacking technical 
experience and knowledge of the ma- 
terials, produced those frightfully ugly 
churches which impeded the progress 
of any movement toward a blending of 
the concepts required by liturgical 
practice with the elements of great 
Indian architecture. As a result, clergy 
and laity soon became disappointed and 
turned against any attempt to use basic 
forms of the architecture of the country. 
Pseudo-gothic, pseudo-renaissance, 
pseudo-romanesque churches became 
standard for Catholic churches. To 
make matters worse, the most garish 
statues and cheap lithographs were ad- 
mired by the unsophisticated converts 
because these things were so unlike all 
they had left behind. Indigenous art 
suffered from the usual blight of in- 
difference. 

Overworked and concerned mainly 
with spiritual problems, the missionaries 
had little time left for the pursuit of 
artistic matters. All visual art descended 
to a level far below that which corres- 
ponded to progress in educational, char- 
itable, and any other sphere of daily 
life. With rare exceptions, these mis- 
sionaries seemed to have forgotten the 
value of the visual arts and their influ- 
ence on every convert. Too preoccupied 
with the attention paid to conventional 
education, they lost all conceptions of 
creative activity. This visual art — in 
architecture, in painting, in sculpture 
— was the mainstay of many Christians 
throughout the centuries, but in the 
India of recent times the Church has 
muddled along, and the average mis- 
sionary seems to have been doubtfully 
happy in a state of passivity toward all 
expression in creative art; just happy to 
toil along and ask for nothing except in- 
cessant activity. The churches identified 
the Holy Catholic Church with the 
most unholy mediocrity. 


The independence of India, with its 
growing national ambitions and the 
demand for more churches desperately 
needed by smaller communities, forced a 
search for a solution. The desire for 
some sort of positive approach to this 
problem of religious architecture grows 
more and more insistent; this need be- 
comes daily more evident. But this cry 
is still too mixed up with sentimental 
humbug which will have to be weeded 
out lest it choke the essentials, which are 
conditioned by liturgical needs and ma- 
terials not only now available but de- 
sirable. The liturgical requirements 
will have to be given full consideration; 
otherwise all effort to bring about an 
architecture of national and Catholic 
value will be doomed to failure. Such an 
effort will further need understanding as 
well as a really emotional aspiration and 
a firm belief in its desirability by the 
Catholics if it is going to amount to 
anything more than a pious hope. 
Trends of this kind cannot be forced; if 
they are forced, they produce nothing 
but insiduous immediate gains which 
are later repudiated; they thus become 
expensive experiments soon outmoded. 

This desire for well-planned churches, 
with a maximum of design and a mini- 
mum of decoration but with a basic 
design allowing for a variety of Indian 
motifs, is somehow slowly gaining 
ground. The fact that those churches 
designed on pseudo-classic lines are out 
of date dawns on even the most con- 
servative exponent of the “plaster of 
paris saints” school. If this search for a 
new approach, compatible with the dig- 
nity of the Church, is to become a real 
movement, it will depend not only on 
the clergy but the laity as well. 

Once a clear picture is obtained of 
the power and strength that a new and 
rational church architecture can give, a 
beginning will have been made toward 
an art free from the bondage of out- 
worn forms. That these new forms may 
either be too much idealized or abused 
is to be taken for granted, but they can, 
in the end, if properly channeled, bridge 
the gulf between the spiritual and ma- 
terial aspects of the Church. The po- 
tential now lying dormant in the forms 
and decorative motifs of Indian archi- 
tecture is immense. The issue is at pres- 
ent unfortunately clouded by influences 
which, under the guise of nationalism 
and devotion toward the Church, reject 
all new forms as evil. The sentimentaliz- 
ing of a section of the Catholic popula- 
tion over the loss of the idolized out- 
worn forms which were, at best, a sham, 
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may retard, for a while, any progress. 
That is a hazard we must face. 

Finally it must be taken for granted 
that some of our preconceived ideas 
about religious architecture will have 
to be sacrificed as the price for 


the much-needed regeneration. It will 
not be easy to find quickly the right 
approach leading toward the creation 
of new forms for old. New craftsman- 
ships will have to be learned which will 
perhaps be superior to anything in the 


old sense. Many a weary path will have 
to be trod and many forms tested to 
find the perfection in a new form of 
architecture that will be a new spiritual 
experience — an Indian architecture 
both Catholic and national. 


Catholic Religious Art in South India 


HE visitor to South India will prob- 

ably be surprised at the number of 
Catholic churches that are an imitation 
of French Gothic, or Roman, or Nea- 
politan styles. He will be further sur- 
prised to find that there is hardly a 
church or a chapel entirely in the tradi- 
tional style of South India, a land so 
well-known for its classic architecture. 
As with architecture so with painting, 
sculpture, and music. The fine arts of 
South India have not yet been put to the 
service of the Church. Perhaps there are 
indications that feeble attempts are 
being made here and there by architects 
and artists to express themselves in the 
indigenous language. But these attempts 
are feeble for a reason that I consider 
fundamental in explaining the present 
state of religious art in South India. 

It has been said, for instance, that 
since these churches were built under 
the direction of foreign missionaries, 
they were necessarily foreign in style. 
But the churches built under the direc- 
tion of native priests are not any more 
indigenous to the soil. The Church in 
India has yet to become incarnate in the 
soil of India. Its members are, no doubt, 
Indian; two-thirds of its clergy is Indian; 
the hierarchy is fast becoming Indian- 
ized. But it will have become completely 
Indian only when Catholicism will have 
entered the culture of India and trans- 
formed it from within. The philosophy 
of India has yet to be used for the pur- 
poses of integrating Catholic belief 
with Indian thought, even as the philos- 
ophers of the Graeco-Roman world 
were used by the early Fathers of the 
Church. When the presentation and 
the understanding of Catholicism is in 
Indian terms, the fine arts will be a 
natural blossoming from the Catholi- 
cized culture of India. Till then it is 
inevitable that the fine arts represent a 
weak, or hybrid, or schizophrenic per- 
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sonality, ‘‘a queer mixture of East and 
West,” as has been said by Pandit 
Nehru in another context. 

We are not aware of the state of the 
fine arts among the Christians of Mala- 
bar before the Portuguese landed on 
their shores, or among the Christians in 
the Tamil land before the English ob- 
tained complete mastery over the coun- 
try. Every indication is that they were 
native. The early Jesuit missionaries, 
like De Nobili and Beschi, preached in 
a country which was ruled by native 
kings and in an environment devoid 
of rival languages or rival cultures. 
Hence, the literature they produced, 
the churches they built, the statues or 
paintings that were made under their 
direction were done according to the 
taste of the people to whom they 
preached. And it must be noted that 
the people at that time were not edu- 
cated along Western lines and that 
hence, their tastes remained purely na- 
tive. The Jesuit pioneer, Robert De 
Nobili, made himself completely Indian 
to preach Christianity to India. Not 
only did he adopt the food, the dress, 
and the habits of the native Tamils 
among whom he lived, but he also 
learned the philosophy of the country 
in order to formulate Catholicism in 
terms of Indian philosophy. When the 
Italian Jesuit, Joseph Constantine Bes- 
chi, wrote poetry, he adhered so strictly 
to the rules of Tamil poetry that even a 
Tamil poet would not have been so 
meticulous. Beschi out-Tamiled the 
Tamils. This same missionary had a 
statue of the Blessed Virgin made after 
the fashion of a Tamil lady draped in 
sari, and composed hymns in her honor 
to be sung according to the canons of 
Tamil music. Such attempts are under- 
standable at a period when the Jesuit 
missionaries all over the East were 
well-known for their policy of adapta- 


tion and 
changed with the coming of the French 
and the English and the introduction of 
their colonial policies. Now that India 
is independent, new attitudes will be 
governing, in three or four decades, the 
development of the fine arts, and we 
may expect changes too in religious art 
following the development of secular 
art in India. 


integration. But attitudes 


The soil, however, for the growth of 


Catholic religious art in South India 
has been well prepared by Saivaite 
philosophy and the age-long fine arts of 
the people of the south of India. The 
greatest philosophers of India, Samkara, 
Ramanuja, and many others, came 
from the south; the vast bulk of devo- 
tional literature in India was composed 
in the south, and it was here that the 
Bakthi movement, 
mystical piety, originated and devel- 
oped, eventually to spread all over 


the movement of 


India. It is the peculiar fortune of the — 


‘south that many religions have flour- 
ished and contributed their share of | 
creative work to the enrichment of its 
common cultural heritage. Not only the 
different sects of Hinduism, but also 
Jainism and Islam found in the south a 


fertile field for their missionary efforts. 
It was to the south that Christianity 


made its first appeal. Saint Thomas the 
Apostle preached on the Malabar coast 


and was martyred at Mylapore, near 
Madras. It was in the south that Saint 
Francis Xavier and the Jesuits directed 
their missionary efforts, and even to- 


day, the majority of the Catholics of 


India is to be found in the Dravidian 


south. 


The south also established an over- 
seas empire, so that both a spiritual 


* Lecturer, Department of Education, Uni- 
versity of Ceylon, and Director of Tamil 
Literature Society, Tuticorin, South India. 
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revival and material prosperity caused a 
great blossoming in the fine arts. This was 
the period (eighth to twelfth century) 
of great poets, of saints of the Hindu 
calendar, of stupendous temples and 
inspiring sculptures and figures of the 
Dancing god, Siva, wrought in bronze. 
This period, which was begun under the 
Pallava kings and reached its peak 
under the Imperial Cholas, was espe- 
cially noted for its devotion to archi- 
tecture. In the first centuries of the 
Christian era, the temples and palaces 
were mostly of wood, and monks gener- 
ally lived in caves hewn out of the rocks. 
But in the sixth and seventh centuries, 
there was a great movement to build 
temples of stone. This movement cul- 
minated in the great temple of Tanjore, 
which is one of the architectural won- 
ders of the world. ‘‘It must have been 
a profoundly spiritual impulse which 
moved this ruler,’ says Percy Brown, of 
this temple, ‘“‘to commemorate the ma- 
terial achievements of his line in the 
great Siva temple at Tanjore erected 
about the year 1000. Apparently the 
largest, highest, and most ambitious 
production of its kind hitherto under- 
taken by Indian builders, it is a land- 
mark in the evolution of the building 
art in southern India. In size alone, 
regardless of its superb architectural 
‘treatment, its proportions are consider- 
able, as the main structure is 180 feet 
long, above which rises a massive pyra- 
midal tower 190 feet high, and from 
these dimensions some idea of the mag- 
nitude of the work and the courage and 
skill required to complete it may be 
realized. Except for the great Lingaraja 
temple at Bhubaneswar in Orissa, which 
even then was a recent production, with 
a sikhara of 160 feet in height, few build- 
ings had been raised of a greater height 
than 60 feet. As a measure of its size, 
the tower is equal in height to the cen- 
tral tower of Worcester cathedral, but 
the temple as a whole is only two-thirds 
the area of this Gothic example.” * 


THE visitor to South India who sees 
the temples of Tanjore, of Conjeevaram, 
of Chidambaram, of Madurai, of Ram- 
esvaram, cannot but be impressed 
‘with the possibilities for Catholic re- 
ligious art in South India. But of course 
there will have to be a work of adapta- 
tion since the Hindu temples were not 
constructed for congregational worship 
such as is prescribed by the Catholic 
| 
* Brown, Percy. Indian Architecture, Hindu and 
Buddhist periods. i 


liturgy. There will have to be greater 
play of light, and the main altar of the 
sanctum sanctorum made visibile to the 
worshippers present in the entire temple. 
An adaptation of temple architecture 
for our churches may restore to Catho- 
lic worship in India a lotus tank as 
symbol of purification, in place of the 
traditional fountains, and restore the 
courtyard and the atrium, so characteristic 
of the ancient Christian basilicas. 

Until modern times the temple was 
the centre not only of the religious life 
but also of the social and educational 
life of the South Indian community. 
Regular teaching was done in the tem- 
ples; religious plays and dances were 
often performed there. The temple had a 
library, and even medical help was 
rendered in the temple. But above all, 
the temple catered to the development 
not only of architecture but also of the 
other fine arts. 

On the walls of the temples were 
paintings depicting religious subjects. 
The paintings and frescoes that have 
been discovered on the walls of temples 
and palaces seem to point to a time 
when ‘painting flourished in the south. 
But to-day, in spite of Ravi Varma and 
the Travancore school, a new impetus 
to painting may be found only in North- 
ern India, following the lead given by 
the Tagores. The south has not pro- 
duced a Catholic painter like Angelo 
de Fonseca or Angela Trindade. The 
paintings of these two artists portray 
Maharatti faces and hence are not too 
popular in the south of India. The 
Madras Museum contains a collection 
of sculpture that must evoke the admir- 
ation of every visitor, but to-day sculp- 
ture in the south is almost a forgotten 
art, and, as for “Catholic” statuary pro- 


The Editor’s 


EW YORK, July 15, 1953. As I work 

on the issue for Manila~-Hong 
Kong, I wonder how many of our sub- 
scribers realize that these round-the- 
world issues are really special ones — 
with thirteen pages of illustrations and 
twenty-four of text — whereas the nor- 
mal issue should be nine pages of illus- 
trations and sixteen of text? But it 
seems impossible to do justice to the 
subject matter with fewer pages at this 
time. Even these special issues could 


duced in this region, the less said about 
it the better. But the crafts have been 
far more successful, as seen by the statu- 
ettes in ivory that are turned out in the 
south. 


ANY movement for the fostering of 
Catholic art in South India will have to 
take into account the adaptation for 
Catholic purposes of the classical dance 
of South India. The religious dance has 
been so much an integral part of re- 
ligious worship and devotion that Cath- 
olic girls’ schools have begun timidly to 
express Christian themes after the tradi- 
tional Bharatha Natyam, as the South 
Indian classical dance is known. The 
classical dance is the highest expression 
of the culture of the Tamil people, and 
it has a beauty and grace which must 
serve Christ. And as for the music of 
the south, it is eminently suited for 
liturgical use. However, these are fields 
in which a great deal of pioneering 
study and research are necessary before 
they can be integrated into the arts at 
the service of the Church. 

A word about Ceylon may fittingly 
conclude this article. Art in Ceylon has 
been influenced by Buddhist art from 
North India and Hindu art from South 
India. 

With the growth of national senti- 
ment, there has been a revival of these 
arts to serve modern needs. This move- 
ment has not been without influence in 
painting and architecture at the serv- 
ice of the Church. Several young paint- 
ers have essayed to portray the Ma- 
donna in Ceylon. The basilica now 
building in honor of Our Lady of 
Lanka is a happy effort to raise a 
Catholic church according to norms of 
Ceylonese architecture. 


Diary: XII 


easily become the normal ones, as there 
is no dearth of good illustrative ma- 
terial, and the articles seem to come 
along when needed, thanks to the codp- 
eration of friends everywhere. Whenever 
I am asked: who are the members of the 
Society’s editorial committee? I am 
tempted to say: anyone, anywhere, who 
knows about the subject at hand. And, 
frankly, I don’t see how a magazine 
such as this one could be put together 
in any other way. 
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New York, July 23, 1953. Interesting and 
profitable conversation with Monsignor 
Greoge Dreher, of Saint Louis. He is 
the pastor of the recently completed 
Church of the Resurrection, of which 
Joseph Denis Murphy is the architect. 
This is the third of three churches de- 
signed by Murphy in the Saint Louis 
area — the first, Saint Ann’s, was illus- 
trated in our August, 1952, issue; the 
second, Saint Peter’s, was given a show- 
ing in the February, 1953, issue — and 
this last one will see the light of day 
sometime next year, after the round- 
the-world material will have been ex- 
hausted — as exhausted as the editor! 

Monsignor Dreher is the type of client 
who must make an architect’s life a 
bed of roses — perhaps including a few 
thorns! He is interested in good work 
for his church; such interest is the part 
of wisdom and often productive of equal 
interest on the part of the artist, for the 
eventual benefit of all concerned. I had 
first met Monsignor Dreher at the first 
Liturgical Week, years ago, in Chicago. 
Such visits brighten my days in the 
office and are proof that the work of the 
Liturgical Arts Society goes on, at times 
outwardly unnoticed, but always with 
an undercurrent of definite interest in 
many parts of the land — and abroad 
for that matter. 


New York, July 24, 1953. In the midst of 
the more routine and prosaic aspects of 
my job, I welcome the postman, par- 
ticularly when he brings the many pub- 
lications we exchange for our own. This 
morning, for example, comes the July 
issue of The Month, with a penetrating 
article by Hugh Dinwiddy, “Invitation 
to the Artist.” If all who write about 
the artist’s dilemma were as sympa- 
thetic and understanding as is Mr Dun- 
widdy, our artistic climate would be 
much clearer. For example, this quota- 
tion: ‘When thinking of the relation 
between art and the liturgy, there is 
an underlying assumption which, as 
Catholics, we find ourselves making. 
No matter how blind and unsympa- 
thetic the Church may, from time to 
time, have been toward the work of the 
artist, and, no matter how often the 
artist has rebelled against the Church, 
we find that it is in peril of his life that 
he turns his back irrevocably on the 
active life of sacrifice and spiritual re- 
freshment that is the centre of Christian 
society.” And further: “Indeed, the 
human spirit that is within the artist 
cannot be intellectualized away for long 
any more than the liturgy can be ‘styl- 


ized’ into the habitual and seemingly 
endless repetition of ‘the same set of 
forms with slight variations.’ Both art 
and the liturgy must, from time to time, 
be re-incarnated, and it is at such times 
that certain artists have their chance to 
live again in the centre of Christian 
society and to draw their spiritual re- 
freshment from it.’ If this means any- 
thing it means that art and the liturgy 
are life, pulsating and continuing life, 
and not merely a static and sterile 
archaeological exercise. 

Another magazine that came this 
morning is that esteemed and excellent 
L’ Art d@Eglise, published by the Bene- 
dictine fathers of the Abbaye Saint 
André, Bruges, Belgium. I feel a bit 
behind the times since this number 
three— 1953 issue—features a good deal 
of material I have had in my files for 
future publication — the art and archi- 
tecture of Switzerland. 

Then the July-August Blackfriars, in 
which Father Bernard Delany, O.P., 
tells about the beginnings of the publi- 
cation, back in 1916-1920. There was 
one paragraph that amused me: “‘When 
the editor was removed to Oxford in 
1921, the meetings ceased and consulta- 
tion took the form of correspondence 
between editor and individual members 
— which always seems to me an ideal 
way of dealing with a committee.” 
Amen! 


New York, July 29, 1953. The question 
of continuity in the affairs of the Society 
comes up from time to time. Some of 
our directors periodically entertain 
concern in the matter and hope for the 
day when an assistant can be found 
eventually to take over should anything 
happen to the present editor and secre- 
tary. All this, of course, is a futile pas- 
time unless funds can be found to under- 
write the added expenses involved. Since 
my job has been largely a one-man job, 
much of the detail work is in my head, 
and an assistant might have to labor for 
five years before he could gather the 
corps of collaborators who have helped 
me during the past twenty. It would be 
difficult for me to pass on — in toto — 
all the data I have accumulated, most 
of it on a very friendly and personal 
basis. And when I hear someone tell me 
that funds will be available once the 
idea of continuity is assured, I feel like 
someone who has a fine automobile 
but who has only the means to fill the 
gas tank with an eye-dropper. 


New York, July 30, 1953. To a preview of 


eighteen stained glass panels at the 
Rambusch shop, New York City. Many 
of these panels were designed by paint- 
ers who have never worked in the me- 
dium and which were, for the most part, 
executed by craftsmen in glass shops in 
New York and Chicago; some of these 
panels were designed and executed by 
stained glass artists. The idea, sponsored 
by the American Federation of Arts 
and the Stained Glass Association of 
America, was based on the hope that 
painters might bring the vigor of their 
talent to inject new life in the craft. 
How the results of this attempt are to 
be evaluated depends largely on the 
approach of each of us. Those who are 
of the opinion that the craft is a “closed 
preserve” for the glass craftsman may 
feel that little has been gained; those 
who look for a breath of life will 
be heartened by the work of a number 
of the painters. As far as I am con- 
cerned, I feel the attempt was worth- 
while, since any step forward is a good 
one, no matter how faltering it may 
seem to be at the beginning. In the 
New York Herald Tribune, August 2, 
Mr Paul V. Beckley expressed it very 
well when he wrote: “‘It was perhaps to 
be expected that the professional stained 
glass men should exploit the technical 
possibilities of their medium more 
acutely than the other artists, although 
in general the artists, stepping in from 
other fields, introduce more intense, 
more emotional qualities. It was obvi- 
ous that each could learn much from 
the other, and the effects of this com- 
bination of forces are likely to be far- 
reaching and certainly fertile.” 

There is hope for national publicity, 
and early next year LirurGIcAL ARTS 
will illustrate a number of these panels, 
together with two articles in which we 
plan to discuss this whole idea in a 
friendly and constructive manner. 


New York, August 4, 1953. Received a 
letter from Mrs Kenneth E. Fields, of 
Washington, concerning an exhibition 
of stained glass to be held at the Smith- 
sonian, Washington, September 3 to 
27. Several of our old friends are in- 
cluded in this show — Joep Nicolas and 
Stephen Bridges, among others. Mrs 
Field’s approach is very interesting, and 
I quote from her letter: ‘The interest 
that the mere mention of stained glass 
arouses in everyone is my greatest help, 
and I long since came to realize that it 
was lack of good and adequate pub- 
licity, and not ignorance on the part of 
the public, that has for so long kept it as 
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the unknown art. In my humble way I 
set out to discover the secrets, translate 
them into modern, and, if possible, bet- 
ter tools and methods, and pass on my 
personal experience and great love for 
this tremendous and inspiring art, not 
only to adults, but to children and 
cripples. So I have been working out 
different methods by which simple glass 
work may be done for hospital use and 
craft instruction for the young. Several 
projects in good private schools here 
and in summer camps are proving the 
worth-while nature of these avenues.” 

And yet, this morning I received a 
letter from a friend who tells me he is 
writing a book on this Jost art. If any- 
thing is lost it is the vigor, life, and cre- 
ativeness of the old masters! 


New York, August 8, 1953. Digging for 
data in preparation for an annotated 
bibliography is a fascinating pastime 
— something like collecting stamps and 
butterflies. The bibliography in our 
issue on Japan, May, 1953, was a begin- 
ning, but the one now being prepared 
for the India issue is a bit more compli- 
cated. I will follow the advice of friends 
who have had library training and who 
tell me that the Japan bibliography 
violated certain canons of bibliographi- 
cal practice. Even so, such bibliogra- 
_phies can only be partial ones. But we 
shall do our best so that curious readers 
can follow up the subject further. 


New York, August 12, 1953. Whenever 
the endless daily routine begins to fray 
my nerves, I spend a little time brows- 
ing through the many magazines which 
come to this office. This morning I read 
an interesting article in the April, 1953, 
The Jurist, a publication of the School 
‘of Canon Law at the Catholic Uni- 
versity of America. Each issue awes me 
a bit but, once in a while, a text will 
have definite bearing on a layman’s 
place in the life of the Church; for 
‘instance, Alexander O. Sigur’s Lay 
Codperation in the Administration of Church 
Property. The author traces the evolution 
_ of the law prior to the Council of Trent 
to our day, and the following quotation 
will be of interest: “While the council of 
the fabric is charged with the proper 
administration of church property or 
goods, and with the restoration and re- 
pair of the same (Canon 1186), lay ad- 
ministrators or members of the board 
are specifically forbidden to interfere 
with the spiritual duties connected with 
the church, such as the conduct of 
worship, the manner and time of ring- 


ing the bells, the order observed in the 
church and the cemetery, the manner in 
which collections . . . or the ornamen- 
tation of the church are carried out, the ar- 
rangement of the altar, communion table, 
pulpit, organ, choir-loft, benches, pews. 
. . . In all such matters the rector (or 
pastor) is free to consult lay members of the 
fabric, but he is not bound to do so, nor can 
they ins’st on being heard or on having 
their will in these matters, although 
they may propose freely their recom- 
mendations to the principal adminis- 
trator or to the ordinary, to whom re- 
course is always open in case of conflict 
or abuse.” (Italics ours.) 


New York, August 15, 1953. The recent 
news that Cardinal Feltin, of Paris, has 
presented to Georges Rouault the Cross 
of Commander of Saint Gregory should 
allay the qualms of those for whom this 
great painter’s work savored of unchris- 
tian tendencies. Evidently the authori- 
ties of the Church entertain no such 
qualms. And now Rouault is eighty- 
three and no great mural of his will ever 
be seen in a Catholic church. There is 
little anyone can do about this at this 
late date except express the hope that, 
other younger artists of talent now living 
will not have to wait too long. Honors 
are welcome, of course, but the irony 
of lateness could be avoided in so many 
cases! 


New York, August 17, 1953. Father J. B. 
O’Connell called, and we soon agreed 
to disagree thoroughly concerning re- 
ligious art. I remembered browsing 
through his books — The Celebration of 
the Mass — reviewed by Father Gerald 
Ellard, S.J., in our August, 1942, issue. 
In view of Father O’Connell’s ideas on 
sacred art, reinforced in his mind by all 
the latest Roman documents on the 
subject, it is ironical that this review of 
his books should have appeared in the 
issue which featured a color reproduc- 
tion, as frontispiece, of Rouault’s Old 
King. Father O’Connell told me that a 
recent book he has written will prob- 
ably appear in an American edition, 
and in it he will treat of the law re 
sacred art. We shall see — but from our 
conversation I gather our author is not 
in tune with recent developments. He 
was excited about Matisse’s stations 
of the cross in the Vence chapel and 
Germaine Richer’s bronze crucifix in 
the Assy church, which was ordered 
taken out by the ordinary. Then I sug- 
gested that, instead of concentrating on 
perhaps extreme examples we find a 
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common ground for agreement, and I 
showed Father O’Connell a photo of 
Frances Rich’s Saint Francis of Assisi 
—the frontispiece in the February, 
1952, issue — as I felt that this was one 
statue that could easily be accepted by 
anyone. Father O’Connell’s contribu- 
tion to the discussion was this remark: 
“‘What is he [Saint Francis] doing, wav- 
ing his arms like that?’ There you are! 


New York, August 26, 1953. Each week 
brings an even balance in this office. 
After my encounter with Father O’Con- 
nell, I have had very pleasant conversa- 
tions re religious art and architecture 
with a young architect, Theodore Hood, 
and with Mr Emerson Gobel and Mr 
James S. Hornbeck, respectively man- 
aging editor and associated editor of 
The Architectural Record. Mr Hood was 
interested in resuming his Army-inter- 
rupted career and was particularly in- 
terested in church work. I hope he finds 
clients, as I gathered, during an hour’s 
conversation, that he knows what’s 
what. The Record editors wanted to dis- 
cuss the possibility of a fresh point of 
view to present to their readers in the 
forthcoming issue of their magazine to 
be devoted to church work. Our readers 
are acquainted with much of what I 
told them in this matter. Mr Gobel was 
concerned with the emotional impact 
— or the lack of it — in some “modern” 
manifestations. Perhaps much of our 
concern with architecture to-day comes 
from our facile acceptance of empty 
formalism. In our yearning for emo- 
tional stimulation we tend to invest the 
past with a rosy legendary glow, much 
as we tend to think of the saints of those 
ages as legendary personages whose 
counterparts are impossible to-day. 
Again the blight of formalism. I was 
reminded of this while reading the 
article on Padre Pio, by Sean O’Failain, 
in the August 28 COMMONWEAL, par- 
ticularly the last sentence: “It is, in fact, 
most likely that the actual saints were, 
likewise, ordinary men and women like 
ourselves, until the mythmakers began 
to spread their fantasies about them, as 
they have already begun to do with 
this modest, amiable, magnetic Italian.” 
In all this confusion and fear, are we not 
really storing up the empty husks of a 
legendary past and throwing away our 
birthright — the kernels of the present? 


New York, September 1, 1953. Chat with 
Father Quentin Schaut, O.S.B., of Saint 
Vincent’s Archabbey, Latrobe, Penn- 
sylvania. He tells me that certain por- 
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tions of the crypt of the abbey church 
have been repainted, under the general 
supervision of Emil Frei, who was re- 
sponsible for the initial job and will 
direct any future changes. Father Quen- 
tin is still interested in acquiring other 
elements of the decoration that will 
eventually make of this crypt an ex- 
ample of what “decoration” can be 
when done with discretion and taste. 
The same thing is going on in the crypt 
of the abbey church at Mount Angel, 
Oregon, under the direction of William 
Justema. The most recent addition in 
this Mount Angel crypt are the remark- 
able stations of the cross in mosaics, by 
Louisa Jenkins. The manner in which 
these two jobs have been handled indi- 
cates that far too much money is usu- 
ally spent in garish decoration which 
often emphasizes elements of ‘‘archi- 
tectural fancy” which really should be 
painted out. Discreet use of color — 
even strong color —in the right pro- 
portion and in the right places — gives 
an ideal background for pieces of sculp- 
ture or paintings by talented artists. 
The money saved by the elimination of 
over-decoration can often prove suffi- 
cient generously to compensate the art- 
ist. Saint Vincent’s and Mount Angel 
show the way in these matters. 


September 8, 1953. Years ago, when we 
were young and gay and reckless, it 
was our habit to pigeonhole people in 
little groups and then blame them for 
the ills that plague sacred art today. 
We did not exactly try to be reformers 
but we had to vent our pent-up anger 
on someone and it did not then occur to 
many of the early group in our Society 
that the blame might be spread among 
all of us. The nuns, of course, came in 
for their share of opprobrium and we 
pointed to the sweet and sentimental 
products which flowed (and still do!) 
from many girls’ schools; for example, 
those spiritual bouquets which, no doubt, 
pleased the angels but not those who 
were still of and on this earth. 

But now, maturity and prudence 
(that word, again!) leaves me with a 
certain amount of doubt. In recent 
years I have been exposed to the power- 
ful impetus given religious art by such 
stalwarts as Sister Thomasita, of Mil- 
waukee; Sisters Mary Corita and Mag- 
dalen Mary, I.H.M., of Los Angeles; 
Sister Mary of the Compassion, ORs 
and, this afternoon I met Sisters Marie 
David and Mona, C.S.J., of Saint Paul. 
And I am glad to say that their work 
has been illustrated in our quarterly. 


Sister Marie David and Sister Mona 
are on their way to Florence to study 
art at the Pius XII Institute (Villa 
Schifanoia) on the wings of a Fullbright 
grant. Sister Mona is a Latin and hu- 
manities teacher at the College of Saint 
Catherine, Saint Paul. Sister Marie 
David studied sculpture at the Catholic 
University of America and won her 
master of Fine Arts degree in 1952. She 
is also much interested in painting. Our 
conversation lasted nearly three hours 
and was very revealing for me. Both are 
alive to what is going on in the art 
world. They plan to travel and will 
visit all the places from which have 
come echoes of art battle: Assy, Vence, 
Audincourt, Les Brézeux, in France. In 
England, Iris Conlay, of the Ashley 
Gallery, will surely give them the proper 
perspective re religious art and artists 
in her country. Italy will yield its quota 
as well. 

Students who, later, will be privileged 
to study with these nuns will never be 
the same and all will help to speed the 
day when artists and clients will be on 
more amicable and understanding terms. 


September 10, 1953. Dom Joseph Raphael 
Walzer, O.S.B., former archabbot of 
Bueron, Germany, called and told me 
of the foundation of the first Benedictine 
house which he established at Tlemcen, 
Algeria (the old capital of ‘Western’ 
North Africa) — about eighty miles 
south of Oran. Father Abbot Walzer, 
with a few skillful monks, began the 
erection of their monastery, with small 
adjoining classrooms, October 1950. 
The mission work among the Mussul- 
men is slow and tedious, but the educa- 
tion of the youth is very urgent and 
necessary for the religious future of 
Africa. Abbot Walzer has been in the 
United States for the past year, solicit- 
ing funds for this foundation. A part of 
the school building is erected; then will 
come shops in which objects of ceramics, 
etc. will be made for sale to help the 
support of the community. Later I will 
receive plans and photographs. Here is 
another place to see if my dream for an 
African adventure should ever ma- 
terialize. 


September 26, 1953. To New Hope, Penn- 
sylvania, to see George Nakashima and 
visit his woodworking shop. I had heard 
about him from Father Tibesar, in 
Tokyo. Nakashima is an architect and 
had been a designer in the office of 
Antonin Raymond. In time he felt ill 
at ease as an architect and turned to 


woodworking as he wanted to be closely 
connected with doing rather than with 
what he calls the ““dehumanized” pro- 
fession of architecture today. His furni- 
ture designs reflect his attitude of sim- 
plicity and integrity as it is also reflected 
in the house and shop he designed and 
built largely by his own labor. But I fear 
Nakashima overemphasizes the “‘cap- 
italistic”’ attitude he so violently decries. 
At any rate, after our conversation I 
browsed through several books in my 
library and came up with these quotes: 
“Gain being admittedly the only aim of 
the capitalist, profit becomes the sole 
standard of measurement of success or — 
failure in life. In the Middle Ages a 
transaction would have been judged on 
the basis of its moral worth and public 
service, but at the present day the only 
standard of judgment is the profit which 
it promises” — page 78 of An Essay on 
the economic effects of the Reformation, by 
George O’Brien. In Amintore Fanfani’s 
Catholicism, Protestantism and Capitalism. 
I found an interesting footnote, on page 
69, which indicates that a certain 
amount of “foxy” business methods 
could be found in earlier days. “The 
rural workers are not affected by tolls 
and dues, they are in no danger of fines 
if their pieces are too short or narrower 
than they should be. . . . Moreover, 
the spoilt piece of work is of no less value 
to them than the best, for it will not be 
unfolded till it has been sent a hundred, 
two hundred, three hundred leagues 
. . . for there are higher profits to be 
made by indulging the other offences — 


and frauds committed by the said rural 


tapestry-weavers and especially within — 
their workrooms.” And this sample of — 


curious morality comes from a docu- 


ment discovered at Arras, France, and 
dated 1560. 


A Partial, Annotated 
Bibliography of Indian 
Art and Culture 


The editor gratefully acknowledges valued assistance 
in suggesting and analyzing many of these books from 
the following persons: F. X. Claraso, S.F., Saint 
Xavier's College, Bombay; Dayakishor, instructor in 
ortental languages, West Baden College, Indiana; 
Joseph Pereira, Saint Xavier's College, Bombay; 
Miss Alice Maginnis, instructor at the Boston 
Museum of Fine Art; Charles Lesley Ames, founder 
of the Ames Library of South Asia, Minneapolis, 
Minnesota; Theodore Bolton, librarian of the Cen- 
tury Association, New York City. 
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nand, Mulk Raj. THE HINDU VIEW OF 
ART. London. Allen and Unwin, Ltd. 1933. 

lavell, E. B. IDEALS OF INDIAN ART. Lon- 
don. John Murray. 1920. 

‘oomaraswamy, Ananda K. THE DANCE OF 
SIVA. Introduction by Romain Rolland. Bombay. 
Asian Publishing House. 


In the preface to his Hindu view of Art, Dr 
\nand briefly sums up the purpose of his book 
nd the contents of the other two — Havell’s 
deals of Indian Art and Coomaraswamy’s Dance 
f Siva: “There has so far been no book-on the 
dindu view of art corresponding to the avail- 
ible introductions to various European systems 
f aesthetics. Mr Havell’s Ideals of Indian Art 
S more concerned to explain particular exam- 
gles in the light of the Hindu view of art than 
ith the view as such, and all that is available 
m the topic are Dr Coomaraswamy’s two 
mall essays included in his admirable Dance of 
Siva. In the following notes I have sought to 
upply such a short simple exposition of the 
indu view of art as might interest the average 
minitiated English reader.” 

Besides his ‘‘Preliminary,’ in which the 
author sets forth the religious attitude behind 
all Hindu productive activity, which he under- 
tands as the “fundamental idealism of Hindu 
eligion and philosophy,” the book is divided 
nto three parts. The first, “The Religio- 
Philosophical Hypothesis,” develops the ideas 
stated in the ‘‘Preliminary.”’ Some of the pre- 
dominant ideas that affected the Hindu mind 
ere those of Bhakti and Yoga. Some sects, like 
Buddhism and Jainism (the author evidently 
onsiders them Hindu) were influenced more 
by the Yoga, while the predominant forms of 
Brahmanism were influenced chiefly by Bhakti. 
he Hindu conception of beauty — Rasa — 
$s fundamentally similar to Saint Thomas’s 
onception id quod visum placet. “He is Rasa, 
aving obtained Him the soul and becomes full 
of Bliss.” (Taztiriva Upanishad.) The Hindu 
poets carefully developed these ideas with 
eference to poetry, drama, and the dance; and 
since these, especially the dance, affected Hindu 
art considerably, the ideas can apply to art as 
ell. This is the second part. The last part ex- 
plains certain technical, iconographical, and 
architectural notions of the Hindus, which are 
more or less the rules for the practical applica- 
tion of religious and aesthetic concepts. The 
Dance of Siva contains an introduction by Eric 


Gill. 


‘comaraswamy, Ananda K. A HISTORY OF 
‘INDIAN AND INDONESIAN ART. London. 
Edward Goidston. New York. E. Weyhe. 1927. 
Smith, Vincent. A HISTORY OF FINE ART IN 
INDIA AND CEYLON. Oxford. The Claren- 

don Press. 1911*. 

handalawalla, Karl. INDIAN SCULPTURE 
AND PAINTING. Bombay. D. B. Tarapore- 
_ walla Sons & Company. 


* Editor’s note. A fully illustrated history of 
fine art in India and Ceylon which, for these 
ountries, parallels what Emil Male has done 
‘or mediaeval art in France. Ceylon is included 
because the art of that island is almost wholly 
Indian. Of particular interest are the chapters 
on the frescoes of the Ajanta caves and on the 
art of Tibet and Napal. It might surprise many 
4 Western reader to see how closely related to 
certain romanesque sculpture in southern 
France are details of wood-carving from the 

ashmir-Smats cave. as: 


All these volumes are purely informative, 
giving the date, history, location, and creed of 
the works of art described. Most of the photo- 
graphs are from almost the same angle. There 
is an attempt to create the atmosphere in which 
these works of art were produced, but what is 
stressed is the esoteric element, mostly, and the 
“spiritual” quality of Indian art is vaunted 
especially by Coomaraswamy. As Corrington 
says: “‘India was identified with religion and 
metaphysics, and the living realities of her 
cultural individuality were lost to sight,’ and 
further, ‘*. . . itis surprising that the nature of 
Indian thought should have been so misunder- 
stood that it should have been possible for its 
masterpieces to be eclipsed in the public mind 
by theosophy.” 

Vincent Smith, however, is not too keen to 
create such an atmosphere but merely to nar- 
rate a history. These books are valuable for 
those seeking information as little mingled with 
theory as possible. 


Codrington, K. de B. MEDIAEVAL INDIAN 
SCULPTURE. London, Edward Goldston. 1929. 


Aston, Sir Leigh, editor. THE ART OF INDIA 
AND PAKISTAN. A commemorative catalogue 
of the exhibition held at the Royal Academy of 
Arts, London, 1947-8. Essays by K. de B. Cod- 
rington, John Irwin, Basil Gray. London. Faber 
& Faber. 

Kramrisch, Stella. INDIAN SCULPTURE. ( The 
“Heritage of India’? series. Calcutta. YMCA 
Publishing House. New York. Oxford University 
Press. 1933: 


Opposed to the esoteric school is the plastic 
school which attempts to explain Indian sculp- 
ture in terms of forms — ‘primarily concerned 
with the artist at work, with his special ability, 
his skill of hand and eye, and how he got it.” 
(The Art of India and Pakistan, “Sculpture,” by 
Codrington, page 6.) It is a great relief to know 
that such a reaction has come, after a long 
dreary period when there was no end of phi- 
losophies of the “creative evolution” and “the 
will to create’? type manufactured to exalt the 
artist and his individuality, a kind of thinking 
similar to that of the allegorical school of Bible 
exegesis. “In the fact of this complexity it is 
better to return to the stones themselves.” 
(Codrington, Mediaeval Indian Sculpiure, page 
21.) But this reaction goes to the other extreme 
in considering the presence of the hieratic in 
art as an intrusion. “The hieratic takes the 
place of art and art dies.” (The Art of India and 
Pakistan, page 6.) Yet some of the greatest 
Indian sculpture, Codrington inconsistently ad- 
mits, is completely hieratic. “In the finest work 
considerable freedom of treatment is won by 
the sculptor in his acceptance of a convention 
that is obviously still vital as full of signifi- 
cance.” (Ibid, page 15.) Codrington opens 
many new paths for research. Indian sculpture 
had its own peculiar set of conditions under 
which it grew. “Mediaeval Indian sculpture 
was created at the great cave temple sites, and 
its technique and values are derived directly 
from the cave temples. Preserving its rock-cut, 
its relief character, it is scrupulously faithful to 
its material. It is also curiously independent of 
chiaroscuro; in the brilliant Indian sunlight 
chiaroscuro has nothing subtle about it, and 
its black and white crudities are consequently 
rejected.” (Ibid, page 15.) Indian cave sculp- 
ture, it may be observed, is essentially a sculp- 
ture of reflected light. 


Stella Kramrisch, in her Indian Sculpture, also 
attempts to explain plastically the distinctive 
quality of Indian sculpture, though she has a 
weakness for the esoteric explanation. This she 
does, not by a series of precise definitions (as 
that is almost impossible), but by a network of 
analogies and parallels. For example: ‘““The no- 
tion of sculpture, i.e., of giving form by de- 
tached movements to a hard and unyielding 
material, is valid for European art. In India, 
on the contrary, marble and wood appear as 
if kneaded in a continuity, as if the hand were 
never separated from the mass and were never 
losing touch with the material.” 

The article by Basil Gray, in The Art of India 
and Pakistan, deals mostly with Indian minia- 
ture painting, the product of the most impov- 
erished period of Indian art. 

The article on textiles, by John Irwin in the 
same book, is a very interesting account of one 
of the few traditional arts that are living in 
India to-day. It is, however, purely informative 
and inventorial. 


Winstedt, Sir Richard, editor. INDIAN ART. 
Essays by H. G. Rawlinson, K. de B. Codrington, 
J. V. S. Wilkinson, and John Irwin. London. 
Faber & Faber. 

Coomaraswamy, Ananda K. THE INDIAN 
CRAFTSMAN. London. Probstain G Co. 1909. 


Indian Art has an essay on “India: the His- 
torical Background,” another on “Indian 
Sculpture,” a third on “Indian Painting,” and 
a fourth on “The Minor Arts of India,” this 
last by Codrington. The first three contain 
nothing new or unusual. The last article is the 
most interesting of the whole lot. It gives the 
background, historical or otherwise, of the 
production of Indian crafts. “Passing through 
the sun-stricken, hot-weather countryside, it is 
still noticeable how prominent man and his 
personal effects are in the landscape. The 
varied Indian scene is, at all seasons, beautiful 
in itself. Its variety is the frame and mould of 
India’s richly variegated life. . . . To those 
who have eyes to see, history is made visible in 
the very designs of the women’s saris and the 
forms of the pots they carry down to the water.” 
It also contains a series of photographs of the 
crafts of the past. 

Coomaraswamy’s The Indian Craftsman is 
perhaps the only complete book on a subject 
in a category all its own in Indian society. The 
Indian craftsman was an element in national 
life, associated with it, either as a member of a 
village community, or as a member of a great 
city guild, or as a feudal servant of a king, 
chieftain, or temple. Since the craftsmen that 
made India really great were the sculptors, it 
would have been desirable for the author to 
have given more important information about 
them than their wages, their methods of teach- 
ing their technique to their successors, their 
association with the Brahmans, etc. It contains 
valuable appendices, among which the most 
interesting are those on the crafts guilds in 
Japan, craftsmen and culture, The Indian 
potter, and Craftsmen in Siam. 


Kramrisch, Stella. A SURVEY OF PAINTING 
IN THE DECCAN. London. The India Society. 
1937. DRAVIDA AND KARALA IN THE 
ART OF TRAVANCORE, Artibus Asiae. 
Switzerland. Publishers Ascoma. 1953- 


In A Survey of Painting in the Deccan, the 
author shows how Indian painting has two 
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modes: one, in terms of surface; the other, as 
in the Deccan during its most relevant phase, 
in the direction of forthcoming. This latter 
method, according to the author, is found in 
India alone, and that only before the sixteenth 
century, from which period on, painting in 
terms of surface is the rule. Painting in the 
direction of forthcoming is, according to the 
author, something “not conceived in terms of 
depth. It comes forward. It is not visualized as 
starting from a plane and leading away from 
it, but it departs from a level at the bottom of 
its visible expanse and from there it opens up 
and shows its contents simultaneously from 
within many compartments.” 

Dravida and Karala in the Art of Travancore is 
a very recent book on Indian mural paintings 
which, though of no great antiquity, are ob- 
viously influenced by ancient traditions. They 
show how architecture and painting form an 
integral part of the unique kind of atmosphere 
and vegetation that exists in Travancore. 


Kramrisch, Stella. THE HINDU TEMPLE. 
Two volumes. The University of Calcutta. 1946. 


A scholarly and liturgical presentation of the 
Hindu temple. The most complete book on the 
subject. It explains the significance of the 
Hindu temple and all that goes to make it: site 
plan, materials from which it is built, varieties 
of temple, superstructure and images. We very 
much require a similar book on the Catholic 
church. A perusal is bound to convince the 
archaeologically-minded enthusiasts of indige- 
nous art that a Hindu temple cannot be meta- 
morphosed into a church, cannot be baptized 
without losing its integrity. No detail can have 
a place in a Catholic church unless its signifi- 
cance is radically changed. We have the exam- 
ple of the early Christian Greeks before us and 
also of the neo-classic paintings of religious 
subjects to show how disastrous such a “‘bap- 
tism” can be. The only alternative that re- 
mains is perhaps to have a totally different 
arrangement and architecture of a church, 
without conscious borrowing at least. Most of the 
solutions to the problem of an Indian church 
to-day superimpose details from ancient monu- 
ments on the form of churches generally used in 
Christian tradition; and if there is anything 
ridiculous and un-Indian it is this. At any rate 
it is sufficient to read this book to see that this 
was not the way a Hindu temple came to be 
what it is. The author makes her explanation 
clear by analogies. Among them is that of 
“The Mountain and the Cavern.” The vast- 
ness of the exterior architecture as compared 
to the smallness of the inner sanctuary is in the 
same relation as the exterior of the mountain 
to the smallness of the cavern. Many of the 
prominent Hindu myths are built around this 
image, and it is the task of the Hindu temple 
to symbolize these. The abode of God is the 
mountain; the cavern is the sanctuary where 
He rests. The second volume contains some 
really excellent photographs at angles different 
from those usually employed. 


Mookerjea, Ajit. ART OF INDIA. Calcutta. 
Oxford Book and Stationary Mart. New Delhi 
and Darjeeling. 1952. 

Bachhofer, Ludwig. EARLY INDIAN SCULP- 
TURE. Paris. The Pegasus Press. 1929. 

Kar, Chintamoni. CLASSICAL INDIAN SCULP- 
TURE. London. Alec Tiranti. 1950. INDIAN 
METAL SCULPTURE. London, Alec Tiranti, 
1952. 


These books contain excellent photographs, 
better than what is usually found elsewhere. 
The text is prosaic. In Bachhofer’s book it is 
scholarly. Indian Metal Sculpture’s photographs 
are the best chosen; those in Art of India contain 
some unusual views. 


Rowland, Benjamin. THE ART AND ARCHI- 
TECTURE OF INDIA. Melbourne, London 
and Baltimore. The Pelican History of Art. 
Penguin Books. 1953. 


A complete history of Indian art showing its 
evolution not only in India proper but also in 
greater India. It sets out to show that it was 
not merely technical reasons which gave rise 
to certain architectural forms, but chiefly and 
essentially religious reasons, as against Codring- 
ton’s views and those of others. The only 
danger in this view, especially in dealing with 
any kind of Asian art, is that it tends to the 
esoteric, neglecting plastic values. But this 
danger is avoided here. 


Ambrose, Kay. CLASSICAL DANCES AND 
COSTUMES OF INDIA. London. Adams and 
Charles Black. 1950. 


Perhaps the most vivid book on the subject 
so far published. The text could be better, but 
the profuse illustrations and photographs make 
up for this deficiency. The book is divided into 
two parts. The first part contains an introduc- 
tion by the famous Indian dancer, Ram Gopal, 
who is the figure illustrated in the photographs 
and drawings, and treats of the background of 
Indian dancing; mythological ideas, Indian 
ideals of physical beauty, and Indian music. 
The second part deals with the different forms 
of Indian dancing: Bharata Natya, Kathakali, 
Kathak, Manipuri, Indian folk dances, and 
Ceylonese dances. The last chapter of the 
second part deals with Indian costumes. 


Gopal, Ram, and Dadachnaji, Serozh. INDIAN 
DANCING. London, Phoenix House. 1951. 


An equally interesting presentation of the 
subject. The subject of the illustrations is again 
Gopal. It contains a chapter comparing Eastern 
and Western forms of dancing, and another 
treating of the revival of Indian dancing. 


AJFANTA FRESCOES. Color and monochrome 
reproductions. Explanatory texts by G. Yazdani. 
Introduction by Laurence Binyon. Three volumes: 
portfolios containing fifty-one colored and one 
hundred and twelve monochrome reproductions. 
Oxford University Press. 1930-1946. 

COCHIN MURALS. Collotype reproductions based 
on photographs. Explanatory texts by V. R. 
Chitra and T. N. Srinivasan. Volume one — 
twenty plates dealing with Hindu mythology. 
Volume two — twenty plates depicting important 
scenes of the Ramayana. Bombay. New Book 
Company. 

A monumental series of reproductions illus- 
trating the great representative works of the 
two schools of Indian mural painting: the 
classical (Ajanta) and the modern (Cochin). 
The Ajanta volumes are the better of the two 
works, perhaps the best illustrations of any 
kind of Indian art. 

(The books so far listed were analyzed by Foseph 


Pereira.) 


Archer, W. G. INDIAN PAINTING IN THE 


PUNFAB HILLS. London. Victoria and Albert 


Museum. 1952. 


The author traces the evolution of painting 
in three of the thirty-six states which are 
included, by convention, in the “Punjab Hills”; 
Guler, Jammu, and Punch, The seventy fine 
halftones and the text, in which explanatory 
reference is made to many of these paintings, 
enable the reader to gain a rapid insight in the 
work of these artists of the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries. 


Brown, Percy, INDIAN PAINTINGS UNDER 
THE MUGHALS. A.D. 1550 to A.D. 1750. 
Oxford. At the Clarendon Press. 1924. 


A profusely illustrated work treating of the 
Muhammadan school of art, although both 
schools, Hindu as well as Muhammadan, owe 
their origin to the artistic incentive of a 
Muhammadan dynasty, that of the Mughals. 
The Christian iconographer will find an 
interesting account of the origin and develop- 
ment of the nimbus, pages 164-172. 


Brown, Percy. INDIAN ARCHITECTURE. 
(Buddhist and Hindu Periods.) Bombay. D. B. 
Taraporevala Sons & Co. 


An exhaustive and fully illustrated history of 
Indian architecture, with a number of conjec- 
tural restorations and perspective diagrams 
which are very helpful for the study of the 
photographic illustrations. 


Chand, Tara. INFLUENCE OF ISLAM ON 
INDIAN CULTURE. Allahabad. The Indian 
Press. 1946. 


Short articles on Indian architecture and 
painting. Sixty illustrations of unequal value. 


Coomaraswamy, Ananda K. THE ARTS AND 
CRAFTS OF INDIA AND CEYLON. London 
and Edinburgh. T. N. Foulis. 1913. 


An important book bearing on the problem 
of the craftsmen who could be brought within 
the Christian orbit. Two hundred and twenty 
five illustrations. 


De Ferphanion, Guillaume, S.7. LA REPRESEN- 
TATION DE LA CROIX ET DU CRU- 
CIFIX AUX ORIGINES DE L’ART 
CHRETIEN. In “Voix des Monuments,” — 
chapter VII. Paris. Les Editions G. Van Oest. 
1930. 
The author here refers to a seeming parallel — 

between the fact that the Buddha is never 

represented in Indian art and the early period | 
of Christianity, before Constantine, when the. 
figure of our Lord did not appear on the cross. 


Dey, Mukul. MY PILGRIMAGES TO AFJANTA | 
@ BAGH. Geoffrey Cumberlege. Oxford Univer- | 


sity Press. Indian Branch. Second edition. 1950. | 


(First published by Thornton Butterworth, Ltd. 

1925.) 

Mukul Dey went to Ajanta and Bagh in the 
spirit of a pilgrim. He is one of those Indian 
artists who seek to revive the art of India in 
the Indian spirit. The pilgrimages began in 
1917 and, at that time, the trek to Ajanta and 
Bagh was fraught with many difficulties since 
a friend suggested to Mukul Dey that “. . . he 
close tightly the window of his bungalow near 
Ajanta because tigers, panthers, and leopards 
were in the habit of wandering into the com- 
pound during the night.” 

The author’s story is a charming and quaint 
account of an enthusiast’s study of one of the 
great monuments of India’s art. The illustra- 
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ions, many based on the author’s copies, give 
m excellent idea of these marvelous paintings. 
he photographs of the approach to the caves 
re awe-inspiring. Mukul Dey’s descriptions 
ndicate that he has made a deep study of 
hese works and their religious symbolism and 
hey give a vivid insight into the meaning of 
vhat constitutes both the most ancient series 
»f Buddhist paintings and the earliest examples 
f Indian pictorial art. 


Dubash, Perviz N. HINDOO ART IN ITS SO- 
CIAL SETTING — Being a Dissertation on 
Art in the Ancient Indian Civilisation. Madras. 
The National Literature Publishing Co. Ltd. 1936. 


An illustrated account of Indian art in which 
the author gives a comprehensive and systema- 
ised idea of the place of art in the Indian 
ivilisation. Very useful to consult after having 
browsed through other works of more special 
terest. 


ergusson, James. HISTORY OF INDIAN AND 
EASTERN ARCHITECTURE. Two volumes. 
New York. Dodd, Mead and Company. 1899. 


A valuable reference work although out- 
dated. The illustrations are very fine and 
numerous line drawings and engravings. 


ergusson, James. THE CAVE TEMPLES OF 
INDIA. London. W. H. Allen & Co. 1880. 


A study of cave temples, with plans and 
sections. The introduction, which deals with 
sthnography, history, religions, chronology, 
architecture, gives general background mate- 
al—then each succeeding chapter deals 
=xtensively with all the cave temples in India. 


Foucher, A. THE BEGINNINGS OF BUD- 

DHIST ART and other essays in Indian and 

_ Central-Asian archaeology. London. Humphrey 
Milford. Paris. Paul Geuthner. 1917. (Revised 
by the author and translated by L. A. Thomas 
and F. W. Thomas.) 


The chapter “The Buddhist Madonna” will 
e of particular interest, with illustrations 
vhich include romanesque and coptic examples 
for purpose of comparison. 


‘ordon, Antoinette K. TIBETAN RELIGIOUS 
ART. New York. Columbia University Press. 
1952. 
‘An excellent book written for the average 
ayman. It tells of Tibetan art, its origins, 
functions, and symbolism. As in Indian art, 
ibetan art is essentially religious. The author 
begins with a chapter on the religions of Bud- 
dhism and Lamaism, then goes on to explain 
emple paintings, books and wood blocks, 
otive tablets, ritual objects, robes and masks, 
metal work and jewelry, calligraphy. 
Fine illustrations, mostly from the collection 
| n the American Museum of Natural History, 
New York City, and a bibliography make of 
this book an ideal introduction to Tibetan 
eligious art. The author has been an associate 
n anthropology at the American Museum of 
(Natural History since 1930. 


opinatha Rao, T. A. ELEMEN TS OF HINDU 
ICONOGRAPHY. Four volumes. Madras. 
The Law Printing House. 1914-1916. 

‘Based on a profound study of architecture, 
sculpture, and the information contained in 
original Sanskrit works, these illustrated vol- 
mes will enable the researcher to charter a 


course in this bewildering sea of Hindu 
iconography. 


Griffiths, Fohn. THE PAINTINGS IN THE 
BUDDHIST CAVE-TEMPLES OF AJAN- 
TA. Khandesh, India. London. Published by 
Order of the Secretary of State for India in 
Council. 1896. 


Volume one contains pictorial subjects; 
volume two, decorative details. These sump- 
tuous volumes, of which most of the plates were 
printed by the collotype process (six in chromo- 
lithograph) give an admirable idea of this 
great monument of India’s art. 


Havell, E. B. THE ANCIENT AND ME- 
DIEVAL ARCHITECTURE OF INDIA. A 
study of Indo-Aryan civilisation. London. Fohn 
Murray. 1915. 

This work, also Havell’s other book on 
Indian architecture, will be a corrective to 
that of Fergusson, whose opinions were on the 
basis of a museum of antiquities, not on a 
history of Indian life. This book contains one 
hundred and seventy six illustrations and a 
map. 


Havell, E. B. INDIAN ARCHITECTURE. ITS 
PSYCHOLOGY, STRUCTURE, AND HIS- 
TORY FROM THE FIRST MUHAM- 
MADAN INVASION TO THE PRESENT 
DAY. London. John Murray. 1927 — second 
edition. 

A well illustrated (photographs and draw- 
ings) history. After discussing Indian archi- 
tecture through the centuries, Havell, in 
chapter XV, (The future of architecture in 
India) castigates Macaulay’s influence over 
the British administration in India in matters 
educational which led many to feel they should 
Europeanize India “in morals, in intellect, in 
taste, and in opinions” so that Indians shall 
remain Indian “only in blood and colour’’. 
Havell did not share this arrogant attitude and 
it is now at an end. 


Herringham, Lady. AJANTA FRESCOES. Lon- 
don. Humphrey Milford. Oxford University Press. 
1915. 

Reproductions in colour and monochrome 
of frescoes in some of the caves at Ajanta, after 
copies taken in the years 1gog-1911 by Lady 
Herringham and her assistants. Of particular 
interest is the short article by William Rothen- 
stein on The Import of the Ajanta Paintings in the 
History of Art. 


Hoffman, Malvina. HEADS AND TALES. 
New York. Charles Scribner’s Sons. 1936. 
Although only one chapter in this book is 

devoted to India, the account of the life and 

work of a well-known American sculptor will 
be of general interest for anyone who may feel 
the pangs of wanderlust. 


Hiirlimann, Martin. INDIA. THE LAND- 
SCAPE, THE MONUMENTS AND THE 
PEOPLE. New York. B. Westermann Co. 
1928. 

An excellently illustrated book, with a con- 
cise but informative introduction. 


INDIAN ART THROUGH THE AGES. 
Revised and enlarged. The Publications Division, 
Ministry of Information and Broadcasting, 
Government of India. 


An _ illustrated account of ancient and 


mediaeval art in India (sculpture, bronzes, 
paintings, textiles) and of modern work, with 
short chapters on the Bengal renaissance, 
cosmopolitanism, radicalism, and the con- 
temporary scene. 


Lockwood, Isabel Ingersoll. ORIENTAL BRASSES 
and other objects for temple and household use. 
Glendale, California. The Arthur H. Clark 
Company. 1935. 

Two hundred and forty-five specimens 
selected from the Lockwood collection from 
which the present-day designer could gather 
ideas for the design of the appurtenances used 
in a Catholic church in India. Such a study 
would, at least, offset any tendency to bring to 
India the mediocre products of the western 
merchants, 


LONGMANS MISCELLANY, 1943. A collection 
of poetry, short stories, articles and pictures by 
living authors and artists. Calcutta. Longmans, 
Green & Co. 


Contains an article on the life and work of 
the Indian artist, Jamini Roy, by Sudhindranath 
Datta, with three illustrations in color — one, 
The Flight into Egypt, reproduced in this issue. 


Marshall, Sir John, editor. MOHENFO-DARO 
AND THE INDUS CIVILIZATION. Being 
an official “account of archeological excavations 
at Mohenjo-Daro, carried out by the Government 
of India between the years 1922 and 1927. 
London. Arthur Probstain, 1931. Three volumes. 
Profusely illustrated. 


Preface: “‘. . . the reader must understand 
that these volumes do not claim to be other 
than provisional. ... We are engaged in 
opening up an entirely new civilization. Our 
task is just beginning.” A superb example of 
understatement. 


Monod-Bruhl, Odette, and Levi, Sylvain. INDIAN 
TEMPLES. Geoffrey Cumberlege. Oxford Uni- 
versity Press. Indian branch. Second edition 1952. 


First published in 1937 this book is mainly 
a collection of photographs — but what photo- 
graphs! They were collected from many 
sources but so cleverly are they arranged that 
they give a feeling of continuity and one can 
study the development of Indian architecture 
and sculpture from the earliest times down to 
the present day. Madame Monod-Bruhl’s 
notes on each photograph and Sylvain Levi’s 
short but very informative preface make of this 
book one that any traveller or traveller-to-be 
will treasure. 


Rowland, Benjamin, Jr. THE WALL PAINT- 
INGS OF INDIA, CENTRAL ASIA, AND 
CEYLON. A Comparative study, with an intro- 
ductory essay on “The Nature of Buddhist 
Art” by Ananda K. Coomaraswamy and a 
foreword by A. Townsend Johnson; color plates 
by F. Bailey Vanderhoef, Fr. Boston. Printed at 
the Merrymount Press, 1938. 


A beautifully printed and illustrated work. 
The majority of the illustrations are in color, 
among them many of the Ajanta cave frescoes 
—each with a comprehensive explanation. 
Coomaraswamy’s illuminating text, ‘““The Na- 
ture of Buddhist Art,’ and the author’s dis- 
cussion of “The Impact of Indian art on the 
Painting in the Far East” will explain a great 
deal to the Western reader. Coomaraswamy 
has this to say: ““We may have to admit that 
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it is beyond the competence of the rationalist, 
as such, to understand Buddhist art. On the 
other hand, we are far from maintaining that 
in order to understand one must be a Buddhist 
in any specific sense; there are plenty of pro- 
fessing Buddhist and professing Christians who 
have not the least idea of what Buddhist or 
Christian art is all about. What we mean is 
that in order to understand, one must be not 
merely a sensitive man, but also a spiritual 
man; and not merely a spiritual man, but also 
a sensitive man.” How true! 


Slater, Arthur B. DEPARTED GLORY. THE 
DESERTED CITIES OF INDIA. London. 
The Epworth Press. 1937. 


Short descriptions of nineteen of these 
ancient deserted cities (some illustrated) of 
the Buddhist, Hindu, Muhammedan, and 
Portuguese periods. 


Smith, Vincent Arthur. THE ARCHEOLOGICAL 
SURVEY OF INDIA. General Index to the 
reports of volumes I to XXIII. Calcutta. Printed 
by the Superintendent of Government Printing. 
1887. 

This index is for the benefit of those who 
really wish to fathom this bottomless subject. 


Venkatachalam, G. CONTEMPORARY INDIAN 
PAINTERS. Bombay. Malanda Publications. 


“Tt was a singular coincidence that the birth 
of a new movement in painting in this country 
saw also the destruction by earthquake of the 
last of the Pahari school of Rajput painting in 
the Kangra valley nearly half a century ago. 
The national consciousness of the people till 
that time had not found proper expression 
but was dominated by an alien civilization 
and a foreign form of cultural expression. The 
half-assimilated culture of Europe in India 
produced a type of humanity that was neither 
Indian nor European but a hybrid of the sort 
which forgot its own heritage and was incapable 
of absorbing the other.” 

This first chapter of the introduction poses 
the problem, and several of the illustrations of 
the work of fifteen artists give evidence of these 
Western influences. Indian art differs from 
Western art in its ideals as well as in expression 
and technique, and the author remarks: 
“Western art is essentially realistic and repre- 
sentational, secular and scientific; while Indian 
art is suggestive and symbolic, religious and 
idealistic . . .” 


Kummer, Heinrich MYTHS AND SYMBOLS 
IN INDIAN ART AND CIVILIZATION. 
Edited by Foseph Campbell. Bollingen Series VI. 
New York. Pantheon Books. 


The author here interprets for the Western 
mind legends, myths, and folktales taken 
directly from the Sanskrit. The book is 
primarily an introduction to image-thinking 
and picture-reading in Indian art and thought, 
In it the profound Hindu and Buddhist intui- 
tions of the riddles of life and death become 
immediately recognizable as something not 
merely Oriental but universal. There are 
seventy illustrations, drawn from Hindu, Jaina, 
and Buddhist art. 


ART AND LETTERS: INDIA, PAKISTAN 
AND CEYLON. Published twice a year by 
The Royal India, Pakistan & Ceylon Society. 


This Society was founded in 1g1o with the 


object of promoting in the West and in India 
a better appreciation and understanding of the 
culture of India, both past and present, mainly 
from the point of view of the arts. It holds itself 
entirely aloof from political controversy, and 
seeks to unite everyone whom its influence can 
reach in the study and admiration of all that 
is beautiful and noble in the field of Indian 
cultural achievement, whether found in India 
or in those countries which have been influ- 
enced by, or have influenced, India. Recent 
publications of the Society are: The Art and 
Architecture of Bikaner State, by Dr. Hermann 
Goetz; Five Thousand Years of Pakistan: An 
archeological outline, by R. E. M. Wheeler; The 
Arts and Crafts of Travancore, by Professor Stella 
Kramrisch. 


JOURNAL OF THE INDIAN SOCIETY OF 
ORIENTAL ART. Edited by Abanindranath 
Tagore and Stella Kramrisch. Calcutta. 


The object of this journal is to represent the 
traditions of India as expressed through art, 
and to expound the concepts which underlie 
its forms. Illustrated. It continues RUPAM, 
which discontinued publication in 1030. 


ARTIBUS ASIAE. Ascona, Switzerland. 


A quarterly of Asiatic art, archeology and 
all fields of Asiatic science. This publication, 
edited by Alfred Salmony, of New York 
University, considers as its main purpose the 
presentation of hitherto unknown excavations 
and objects as well as new theories concerning 
known material. 


MARG. A magazine of the Arts. Published by Marg 
Publications, 34-38 Bank Street, Bombay. $5.00 
a year. 


A beautifully illustrated magazine dealing 
with all phases of art. 


RUPAM. Edited by Ordhendra C. Gangoly. An 
illustrated quarterly journal of Oriental Art — 
chiefly Indian. Calcutta. 


Published from 1920 to 1930. Contains many 
illustrated articles which complement the more 
ancient or archeological material to be found 
in other books listed in this bibliography; for 
example, in number 41, for January, 1930, is 
an illustrated article by Kenneth Saunders on 
The Living Tradition of Ajanta; in numbers 
42-43-44, for April-July—October, 1930, we 
find illustrations of drawings by the poet, 
Rabindranath Tagore. 


RELIGION — PHILOSOPHY 


Arnold, Edwin. LIGHT OF ASIA or THE 
GREAT RENUNCIATION. New York. A. F. 
Burt. 1879. 


The life and teaching of Gautama, Prince of 
India and founder of Buddhism. 


Beguin, Albert. ’ INDE CAPTIVE DU SACRE. 
“Etudes Carmélitaines.” 1952. 


Under the general title of Magie des Extrémes, 
this yearly study gives a short but powerful 
account of what ails India, in that India, asleep 
in its ancestral traditions, has become a 
problem of great complexity. 


Bernard, Theos. HINDU PHILOSOPHY. New 
York. Philosophical Library. 1947. 


Particularly recommended for a glossary 
of Hindu philosophical terms. 


LITURGICAL ARTS } 


Besant, Annie. THE BHAGAVAD-GITA. Text | 
in Devanagari and translation. Adyar, Madras, | 
The Theosophical Publishing House. 1949. 


One of the most philosophical poems 
Hinduism. 


Besse, L., S. F. LA MISSION DU MADURE. | 
Trichinopoly, India. Saint Foseph’s Press. 


Bowen, Lt. Col. Francis F. FATHER CON- 
STANT LIEVEN, S.F. Saint Louis. B. Herde 
Company. 1936. 

The biography of one of the most success: 
missionaries in India, the anniversary of whose — 

birth will be April 11, 1956. 


Broderick, James, S. F#. SAINT FRANCIS 
XAVIER. New York. Pellegrini @ Cudahy, 
IQ52. } 
The best biography of the greatest modern | 

missionary and apostle of India. nM 


Brown, William Norman. THE INDIAN AND 
CHRISTIAN MIRACLES OF WALKING 
ON THE WATER. Chicago and London. The 
Open Court Publishing Company. 1928. 


The author, professor of Sanskrit in the | 
University of Pennsylvania and joint editor of | 
the Journal of the American Oriental Society, | 


Indian legends and the Christian story of 
Peter’s walking on the Sea of Galilee. Professo: 


Grandmaison’s chapter three, in volume two of 


| 
his masterly work, Jesus Christ. " 


nt] 
P. Bruno de Jésus-Marie, O.C.D. MYSTIQUE | 
HINDOUE, MYSTIQUE CHRETIENNE,. | 
“Etudes Carmélitaines.”” 1952. 


Under the general title of Magie des Extrémes, — 
here is a clear exposition of the essential — 
differences between Hindu and Christian | 
mysticism in the light of Saint John of the 
Cross. 


Dandoy, A., S.F. AN ESSAY ON THE DOC- 
TRINE OF THE UNREALITY OF THE ~ 
WORLD IN THE ADVAITA. Calcutta. 
Reprinted from the “Catholic World of India.” 
1919. 

A masterly study of Hinduism’s greatest 
philosopher, Sankara, the “Saint Thomas” of 

Hinduism. 


de Lubac, Henri, S.f7. ASPECTS DU BOUD- | 
DHISME. Paris. Editions du Seuil. 1950. i | 


This book is the result of the author’s 
courses at the Faculty of Theology of Lyons, 
France, and stems from the Apostolic Constitu- 
tion, Deus scientiarum Dominus, promulgated in 
1931, which encouraged such studies in the 
history of religions. Of particular interest for 
our purpose is the note on the comparative 
symbolism of Buddhist art and early Christian 
art. 


Dutt, Romesh C. THE RAMAYANA AND THE 
MAHABHARATA. Condensed into English. 
New York. E. P. Dutton. 1944. 


A capable Indian poet gives us, in two 
thousand couplets, the essence of these two 
great epics of Hinduism. 


Divided, M.N. THE 2YOGA-SUTRAS OF 
PATANFALI. Sanskrit text and English trans- 


ITURGICAL ARTS 


a 


lations, Adyar, Madras. The Theosophical 
Publishing House. 1947. 


The sanskrit original source of Yoga 
uilosophy. 


rrot, S.F. THE FESUITS IN MALABAR. 
Bangalore, India. The National Press. 1951. 


A scholarly study of missionaries in South 
idia, by one of them. 


r. Fulgentius. O.F.M. BISHOP HARTMANN. 
Allahabad. Indian Press. 1946. 


The biography of a great Capuchin mission- 
ry who died of cholera, on the banks of the 
anges, Patna, on April 24, 1866, in such 
spute of holiness that it is still hoped that he 
ill be beatified some day. 


eras, H., S.J. THE MYSTICAL MEANING 
OF MIN KAN, or Fish-Eyed. Bombay. Saint 
Xavier College. 1949. 


A study of Hindu and Christian mystical 
d religious experiences. 


iriyanna, M. THE ESSENTIALS OF INDIAN 
PHILOSOPHY. London. George Allen & 
Unwin. 19498 


An excellent objective study of Hindu 
hilosophy by a Hindu philosopher. 


umphreys, Christmas. BUDDHISM. Middlesex, 
England. Penguin Books. 1952. 


Of interest in this book which traces the 
tory, development and present-day teaching 
the various schools of Buddhism, is the chap- 
r, “The Fruits of Buddhism,” which deals 
ith Buddhist art; the differences in concept 
tween Eastern and Western art; Buddhist 
in China and Japan. Includes a bibliog- 
hy on art and general aspects of Buddhism. 


ohanns, P., S.f. INTRODUCTION TO THE 
VEDANTA. Ranchi. Catholic Press. 1943. 
(Light of the East series, number 23.) 
Introduces a series of brilliant studies in 
indu philosophy under the general title ““To 
hrist through the Vedanta.” 


‘ohanns, O., S.J. LA PENSEE CHRETIENNE 
DE VINDE. Traduction de Louis-Marcel 
Gauthier. Paris. Editions F. Vrin. 1952. 

The masterpiece of a Jesuit missionary 
ho has devoted many years of his life to a 
mparative study of scholastic and Hindu 
ilosophies. 


alathil, F., S.J. THE DEVELOPMENT OF 
ae GITA CONCEPT OF GOD. Tri- 
chinopoly. Saint Joseph’s Industrial School Press. 
1950. 

A scholarly and sympathetic study of the 
reat Hindu philosophical poem in the light 
f Catholic philosophy and theology. 


ead, C.R.S. Choudhuri, Roy. THE UPANI- 
SHADS. Translated into English, with a 
preamble and arguments. Adyar, Madras. Theo- 
sophical Publishing House. 1930. 

Philosophical meditations — pre-Christian 
nd source of the Vedanta philosophy. 


Paul. O.M. Cap. LV ENIGME RELIGIEUSE 
DE LINDE. Edition remaniée et mise au point 
par le R.P. Jean de Dieu, O.M. Cap. Paris. Mer- 
cure de France. 1946. a 


Radhakrishnan, S. THE PHILOSOPHY OF 
SARVEPALLI RADHAKRISHNAN. Edited 
by Paul Arthur Schlipp. New York. Tudor 
Publishing Company. 1952. 


A volume of twenty-three critical essays 
on the philosophy of this Indian scholar. The 
essay, ‘‘Radhakrishnan’s Conception of the 
Relation between Eastern and Western Cul- 
tural Values,” by F. S. C. Northrop, of the 
Department of Philosophy and the Law School, 
Yale University, is of notable interest, par- 
ticularly since Radhakrishnan has written a 
long section entitled “Reply to Critics” which 
substantiates or refutes parts of Professor 
Northrop’s thesis. A Catholic will find it 
rewarding to study these critical analyses of 
Radhakrishnan’s philosophy in the light of 
two short essays recently published in Etudes 
Carmélitaines (Magie des Extrémes) 1952 — one 
entitled “‘L’Inde captive du Sacré,” by Albert 
Beguin; the other, ““Mystique Hindoue, Mys- 
tique Chrétienne,’ by P. Bruno de Jesus- 
Marie, O.C.D. 


Tennant, Foseph F., Johnson, Stephen W. HIN- 
DUISM. New York. The America Press. 1948. 


A study of the Hindu religion, its develop- 
ment, practices and beliefs, with a discussion 
of the caste system. 


Wellesz, Emmy. AKBARS RELIGIOUS 
THOUGHT. Reflected in Mogul Painting. 
London. George Allen and Unwin Ltd. 1952. 


Akbar was the third Emperor of India. He 
was of Mongol-Turkish lineage, descending 
both from Chingiz Khan and Timur. The first 
chapter deals with Akbar’s search for ultimate 
truth and the second with his interests in the 
arts. This book is only concerned with minia- 
ture paintings, of which we have here forty 
illustrations. The emperor was an enlightened 
ruler; he not only granted the Hindus political 
freedom but also encouraged them to collabo- 
rate in all fields, including the arts and so 
gave his people a new impetus to their creative 
abilities. 


Zacharias, O.C.D. CHRISTIANITY AND IN- 
DIAN MENTALITY. Alwaye, India. Saint 
Joseph’s Apostolic Seminary. 1953. 


Written to teach seminarians how to com- 
pare Hinduism and Christianity to Hindu 
enquirers and to show how the Catholic Church 
fulfills Hinduism’s highest aspirations but 
avoids its errors. 


Zacharias, O.C.D. STUDIES ON HINDUISM. 
Five volumes. Alwaye. Saint Foseph’s Apostolic 
Seminary. 1948. 


Studies of Hinduism, Buddhism, and Jainism 
by an eminent Indian convert. 


Zimmer, Heinrich. THE SPIRITUAL SO URCES 
OF INDIAN ART. Edited by Joseph Campbell. 
Bollingen series XXXIX. New York. Pantheon 
Books. 


This richly illustrated, two-volume work 
covers the history of Indian art from the period 
of the ruins of the Indus Valley civilisation 
(c.2500 B.C.) to that of the Hindu temples of 
the south. It also treats of the Buddhist monu- 
ments of Tibet, China, Japan, Burma, Thai- 
land, Indo-China, Indonesia, and Ceylon. 
Viewing Indian art as an expression of Indian 
religion, philosophy, and mythology, and the 
myths and yoga of India as keys to the meaning 


and function of art in the Orient, the author 
unfolds a panorama of the history of Asia. 


Kimmer, Heinrich. PHILOSOPHIES OF INDIA. 
Edited by Joseph Campbell. Bollingen Series 
XXVI. New York. Pantheon Books. 


This work by Dr Zimmer (1890-1943) one 
of the leading orientalists of our time, is divided 
into three main sections: ““The Highest Good” 
—a_ discussion of Eastern and Western 
thought and their meeting, and of the founda- 
tions of Indian philosophy; ““The Philosophies 
of Time,” treating of the philosophy of success, 
that of pleasure, and that of duty; finally, and 
this forms the major part of the work, ‘“The 
Philosophies of Eternity” — Jainism, Sankhya, 
and Yoga, Brahmanism, Tantra. The book 
contains twelve reproductions of Indian art 
and a bibliography. 


GENERAL 


Bhanja, Kamalesh. MYSTIC TIBET AND THE 
HIMALAYA. Darjeeling. Gilbert G Company. 
1948. 

This book is included because of its reference 
to Kalimpong, where is located the church 
of Saint Teresa, illustrated in this issue. The 
curious traveler may be tempted to fly toward 
Kalimpong from Calcutta by the following 
description on page 24: “To a new-comer the 
beauty that reveals itself at every turn simply 
baffles description. Blue and green foothills 
sharply outlined against the azure sky, stately 
trees ardently entangled with creepers, over- 
hanging foliage, rocks, and boulders, lovely 
waterfalls, extensive plains visible from time to 
time with meandering rivers looking like so 
many silver ribbons tell their respective tales. 
To the startlingly impressive scene which vision 
would fain to feast on without interruption is 
added the music of the beetles that, in a sense, 
enhances the solemn silence that reigns supreme 
in the Himalayan regions.” And if the traveler 
yearns for a conversation with anyone in 
Lhasa, the author informs him that Tibet 
boasts of a telegraph line which extends from 
Kalimpong to Lhasa. 

Our author is indeed a poet. He tells of life 
in Tibet in these melting terms: “Glamour of 
life is there; human being is human being 
everywhere, but Tibet and Tibetans have a 
seal of some strangeness and queerness hardly 
met with elsewhere in the globe. Both kissing 
and winking the glass eye are things unknown 
in Tibet. But nevertheless, the combined effect 
of cold and altitude cannot mar the prospect 
of love. Even a Dalai Lama is seen flying swift 
on the downy pinions of tender passion.” And 
if that is not enough, we hear about the com- 
plexions of the ladies in this enchanting land. 
“They seem to have snatched the hue and glow 
that kiss the snowy summits of the Himalaya in 
the fleeting few moments of the rosy dawn.” 
Had enough? 


Bourke-White, Margaret. HALFWAY TO FREE- 
DOM. New York. Simon and Schuster. 1949. 


A report on the new India in the words and 
photographs of this well-known Life corre- 
spondent. The author’s close contact with the 
people of India, during the troublesome years 
of partition, results in a report which presents 
India’s teeming millions as an awakening 
giant, striving to throw off the shackles of past 
iniquities. 

The one hundred and fifteen superb photo- 
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graphs give graphic illustration to the author ’s 
lively and highly informative text. 


Bowles, Chester. AMBASSADOR’S REPORT. 
New York. Harper & Bros. 1954. 


Although this book will not appear before 
the early months of 1954 it is here listed be- 
cause it represents an informal account of 
people, places, observations of a general char- 
acter, by an American ambassador whose 
tenure of office did much to foster amicable 
relations with the new Republic of India. It 
will be illustrated. 


Brown, Percy. TOURS IN SIKKIM AND THE 
DARJEELING DISTRICT. Revised and 
edited with additions by Joan Townsend. Cal- 
cutta. W. Newman & Co., Limited. 1934. 

First published in 1917 this guide book gives 
the usual kind of travel data. However, since 
Sikkim is closed at present this guide book will 
be interesting only as reference to such places 
as Darjeeling and Kalimpong. 


Dahmen, Pierre, 8.7. UN JESUITE BRAHME. 
Robert de Nobili, S.J. 1577-1656. Bruges. 
Charles Beyaert. Paris. A. Giraudon. Bruxelles, 
A, Dewit. 


In the preface the author sets the stage for 
Father de Nobili’s work as a missionary in 
India.“ . . . our task in India is not so much 
to transform Hindu society into a bad copy of 
ours, to seek to give it our ideas of European 
institutions, to take sides with this or that colo- 
nial power, but rather to present to the deeply 
religious soul of India the truths of Christianity 
under a form and in a language adapted to its 
spiritual needs, to its intellectual habitus.” 

The life of Father de Nobili in India and the 
difficulties he encountered among his own 
colleagues indicate the complexity of the 
problem in the face of the negative attitude of 
those who favor the status quo. Father de Nobili’s 
failure, if it can be called such, was the failure 
of one who saw the future in the light of a deep 
sense of spirituality. 


De Meulder, E., S.F. TRIBAL INDIA SPEAKS. 
Poona. Indian Institute of Social Order. 1953. 


A devoted Belgian missionary writes about 
his own experiences among the Catholic 
aboriginals in India. 


Desai, A. R. SOCIAL BACKGROUND OF 
INDIAN NATIONALISM. Oxford University 
Press. Indian Branch. 1948. 


Of particular interest are the chapters on the 
Decline of Town Handicrafts and the Decline of 
Village Artisan Industries. 


Fischer, Lous. THE LIFE OF MAHATMA 
GHANDI. New York. Harper & Brothers. 1950. 


The examplar of biography of a world-wide 
personality. Ghandi’s unrelenting campaign 
for the freedom of India shows how an oc- 
cupying power is always at a disadvantage 
since its action, shorn of diplomatic verbiage, 
is based on the perpetuation of its interests 
rather than on the welfare of the country it 
occupies, for a long or short period in history. 
An added value of Fischer’s book comes from 
his “Note to the Reader,” in which he gives 
data for the material which makes up every 
chapter. Such documentation is of positive 


value. For the purpose of this bibliography, 
Ghandi’s comments concerning art (as related 
in his conversation with Romain Rolland, 
page 293) will be of interest. “T am against the 
formula ‘Art for Art’s sake.’? For me, all art 
must be based on the truth. I reject beautiful 
things if, instead of expressing truth, they ex- 
press untruth. . . . To achieve truth in art I 
do not expect exact reproduction of external 
things. Only living things bring living joy to 
the soul and must elevate the soul.” And 
further: “One of the world’s worse curses is 
the longevity of centuries. In India, the 
seventeenth, the eighteenth, and nineteenth 
centuries have survived to plague the 
twentieth.” 


Francis, Sister M. HOW THE PEOPLE OF 
INDIA LIVE. Compiled by Sister M. Francis, 
of the Medical Mission Sisters with the col- 
laboration of Sister M. Juliana, of Maryknoll. 
Maryknoll. The Maryknoll Bookshelf. 


An illustrated, mimeographed account of 
life in India, giving information not found in 
ordinary geography and social studies books. 
Written in a clear and charming manner, it 
deals with village life, clothing, children and 
women, food, occupations, transportation, 
amusements, health, caste, scenery, non- 
Christian religions. The last chapter, “Chris- 
tianity,” is a short historical account of the 
work of the Church since Christianity was 
introduced in India by Saint Thomas the 
Apostle. 


Ghandi, Mohandas K. THE MAHATMA AND 
THE MISSIONARY. Selected writings, edited 
by Clifford Manshardt. Chicago. Henry Regnery 
Company. 1949. 

Letters written to missionaries, expressing, 
among other things, Ghandi’s opinion of the 
Little Flower and of a Trappist monastery in 
India. 


Gordon, Antoinette K. TIBETAN TALES. Lon- 
don, Luzac & Company, Lid. 1935. 


These tales, translated by the author from 
the Tibetan, are taken from the ‘‘Dsangs- 
blun,” a group of stories from the Kanjur 
which is a part of the canonical Buddhist 
writings. They are traditional stories which 
the Buddha Gautama (approximately 620 
B.C.—543 B.c.) told to his disciples, and are in 
the form of parables which impart important 
aspects of the doctrine, and, by illustrating 
common incidents of life, point a moral. 


Grousset, René. THE CIVILIZATION OF THE 
EAST. INDIA. Translated from the French 
by Catherine Alison Phillips. With two hundred 
and forty-nine illustrations. London. Hamish 
Hamilton. 1932. 


One of a series. Other volumes deal with the 
Near and Middle East — China and Central 
Asia — Japan. 


Heras, H., S. 7. STUDIES IN PROTO-INDO- 
MEDITERRANEAN CULTURES. Volume 
One. Bombay. Saint Xavier’s College. 


Since the discovery of the culture of the Indus 
Valley, thirty-one years ago, much has been 
published about it in India and outside India 
—a clear index of the importance of that dis- 
covery for the elucidation of the early history 
of mankind. But no work about the Indus 
Valley has been published up to now as impor- 
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tant as the present one. Its author, making use 
of the knowledge acquired in his thirty-one 
years of teaching Indian history, and by writing 
about different historical problems, has latel 
devoted all his energy to the study of this paren 
civilization of India. 

This volume is dedicated to the solution of 
three great problems, which may be called — 
basic for the history of the Proto-Indian nation: |} 
The Problem of the Script, which fully places 
nation within the historic period; The Problem | 
of the Expansion of the Natvon; The Problems of | 
the Race of this Nation. 4 

A complete index of names and subjects of — 
importance, as well as an exhaustive bibliog- | 
raphy enhances the work and renders it very — 
useful to the ordinary reader and in particular 
to the research scholar. 


LE CORBUSIER (1946-52). Kurich. Published | 
by Boesiger at the Editions Girsberger. 


This is the fifth volume on the work of thi 
great architect. Volume one deals with the 
period 1910-1929; volume two with 1929-1934; 
volume three with 1934-1938; volume fou 
with 1938-1946. The present volume is of 
particular interest because of the thirty-one 
fully illustrated pages dealing with the plan 
and construction of ‘the new capital of the 
Punjab State, at Chandigarh. There is a refer-_ 
ence to this new plan in “Prolegomena,” in 
this issue. 


Maraini, Fosco. SECRET TIBET. Translated || 
from the Italian by Eric Mosbacher. New York. | 
The Viking Press. 1952. 


A most fascinating book, written in a “poetic” 
prose which surely justifies Bernard Berenson’s 
gracious preface. Although the major part deals 
with all aspects of life in Tibet there are illumi- 
nating comments on art in India, in chapte: 
two, particularly in reference to the Elephanta 
cave sculpture. On page 62 the author offers 
an interesting parallel between the East and 
the West. “‘. . . the Western world is a world 
of explanation, while the Eastern world is 
that of implication. The West is centrifugal 
living in an unstable, dynamic equilibrium; 
the East is centripetal, drawing into itself.” 

The sixty photographs taken by the author 
enhance the value of this excellent work on 
Tibet. 


Martin, Monica. PUT IN THE MID-DAY SUN. 
Boston. Little, Brown & Company. 1950. 


Experiences of an Irish Catholic in her tiger- 
infested forest home in Northeast India. 


Mathis, Michael A., C.S.C. MODERN MIS- 
SIONS IN INDIA. New York. The America 
Press. 1947. 


A comprehensive study of the apostolate in 
India and its difficulties, past and present. 


Mellor, Andrew. INDIA SINCE PARTITION. — 
New York. Frederick A. Preager. 1951. 


The capable correspondent of the London 
Times writes calmly of how British India be- 
came the independent states of India and 
Pakistan. 


Michener, James A. THE VOICE OF ASIA. New 
York. Bantam Books, Inc. 1952. 


A lively account of a trained journalist’s 
interviews with key people in Asian lands — 
Japan, Korea, Formosa, Hong Kong, Singa- 
pore, Indonesia, Thailand,’Indo-China, Burma, 
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nadia, and Pakistan -— with the last chapter 
each section devoted to the author’s exhorta- 
ons for the benefit of Americans. 
Michener bypasses — whether because of 
morance or prejudice —the work accom- 
ished by our Catholic missionaries in the 
buntries he has visited and his understanding 
the impact of Christianity throughout the 
jorld is somewhat sketchy. The chapter on 
ndia deals with the many problems which 
ce that country today; of particular interest 
{the last section in which Michener records 
own observations. 


jehru, Fawaharlal. AN AUTOBIOGRAPHY — 
with musings on recent events in India. London. 


John Lane. The Bodley Head. 1936. 


| This book was written entirely in prison, 
kcept for the postscript and certain minor 
fanges, from June 1934 to February 1935. 
' is only through a reading of such books 
at a westerner can appreciate the motives 


hich guide the author’s actions in our times. 


ehru, Jawaharlal THE DISCOVERY OF 
INDIA. New York. The John Day Company. 
1946. 
A book which explains much in Nehru’s 
titude on the international scene today. 
f particular interest are sections XVII and 
VIII of chapter five, ““The Influence of 
ndian Art Abroad” and ‘‘Old Indian Art.” 
i the context of this special issue of LrrurGIcAL 
RTs the following quotation is valuable: “In 
ft, as in music, there is a gulf which separates 
astern and Western conceptions. Probably 
ye great artists and builders of the middle 
zes in Europe would have felt more in tune 
fith Indian art and sculpture than modern 
opean artists, who derive part of their in- 
yiration, at least, from the renaissance period 
ad after. For in Indian art there is always a 
|pligious urge, a looking beyond, such as prob- 
oly inspired the builders of the great cathedrals 
Europe. Beauty is conceived as subjective, 
bt objective; it is a thing of the spirit, though 
may also take lovely shape in form or matter. 
he Greeks loved beauty for its own sake and 
und not only joy but truth in it; the ancient 
dians loved beauty also, but always they 
ught to put some deeper significance in their 
ork, some vision of the inner truth as they 
[w it.” 
| As for religion, the author has a somewhat 
/onfused outlook. Since he states that ““Organ- 
ed religion, allying itself to theology and often 
ore concerned with its vested interests than 
ith the things of the spirit, encourages a 
jmper which is the very opposite of that of 
ience,” Nehru naturally reaches the conclu- 
on: ‘‘India must therefore lessen her religiosity 
d turn to science.” A curious comment in 
ew of the remarks on art. 
arkin, Raleigh. INDIA TODAY. An Introduc- 
\ tion to Indian Politics. Canada. Longmans, Green 
& Company. New York. The John Day Com- 
pany. 1946. 
‘From “Hinduism,” by S. Radhakrishnan, 
The Legacy of India, the author quotes: 
Hinduism must not be thought of as a clearly 
lefined system of beliefs. Rather than a religion, 
| is a complete civilization. It has included 
eople holding very different views upon the 
abjects which are usually termed religion. 
t has possessed so many dogmas that there has 
leen no orthodoxy, and as its canon has never 


been closed, there have been added in each new 
century new scriptures to the old. Though it 
has possessed priests, there has been no or- 
ganized church. Indeed, Hinduism can be 
defined as nothing less than the sum total of 
the ideas, customs, and observance of Hindu 
society.” 

The author’s listing of source material and 
the copious bibliography taken from non- 
official publications can lead the interested 
reader through the maze of data in India 
Today, or rather the India before independence. 


Sauliére, S.. S.F. RED SAND. Westminster, 
Maryland. Newman. 1947. 


A missionary in India writes a scholarly and 
interesting life of Saint John De Bulto, Jesuit 
missionary martyr in the great Madura Mission 
of South East India. 


Sengupta, Padmini. EVERYDAY LIFE IN AN- 
CIENT INDIA. Geoffrey Cumberlege. Oxford 
University Press. Indian Branch. 1950. 


A fascinating story, from the earliest civiliza- 
tion through India’s golden age in the fourth 
and fifth centuries A.p. up to our times. There 
are interesting sidelights with modern over- 
tones. In the chapter on Life in the Age of the 
Epics we find that the laws of Manu stated that 
*‘Wine is unfit to be drunk, unfit to be given, 
unfit to be accepted.” That should have settled 
the matter but a certain elasticity was evidently 
allowed because the good queen Sudeshana, 
wife of Maharaja Virata, sent for a “‘flagon of 
good wine.” In the chapter on Buddhist and 
Mauryan Times, we hear that Pataliputra, now 
known as Patna, had a well-run sanitation 
department and there was a rule saying 
** , . that those who throw dirt in the streets 
will be fined . . .” This little item might be 
called to the attention of New York’s authori- 
ties. 

Other chapters deal with the position of 
women, the first universities, the arts and crafts. 
In conclusion the author remarks: “India is 
essentially a country which lives in the past 
more than in the present or the future, and 
the blind following of ancient tradition is in 
some respects overrated. There are sections 
and communities in India who not only have 
not realized that, without losing our Indian 
characteristics, we can still progress with the 
times, but who have misrepresented the very 
traditions which they revere.” Western tradi- 
tionalists please copy! 

This is a small book that can be profitably 
read by those who lack the time to consult 
other books listed in this bibliography. 


Smith, Vincent A. THE OXFORD STUDENT'S 
HISTORY OF INDIA. Revised by H. G. 
Rawlinson. Oxford University Press. 1951. 

The average Western reader could hardly 
find a better account of the subject. 


Tagore, Rabindranath. COLLECTED POEMS 
AND PLAYS. New York. The Macmillan 
Company. 1948. 

Works of the great Indian poet and winner 
of the Nobel Prize, translated by himself from 
the original Bengali. 


Thekaekara, M. S.J. BEACON LIGHTS. An 
account of Catholic Education in India and 
Ceylon. Ranchi. Catholic Press. 1947. 
Interesting and well-informed essay on the 

problems of Catholic education, 
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MAGAZINES 


INDIA MISSIONARY BULLETIN. This is a 
quarterly supplement to the Clergy Monthly, 
included in the subscription price to the CM but 
also available separately for one dollar or three 
rupees yearly. Both publications are very valuable 
for their combination of much good theology and 
musstonary experience. Back numbers of both pub- 
lications are available. 

JESUIT MISSIONS. Published monthly by Fesuit 
Missions, Inc., 962 Madison Avenue, New York 
21, N. Y., in the interest of home and foreign 
missions attached to the North American Province 
of the Society of Jesus. Illustrated. 

MARYKNOLL. Published monthly by the Catholic 
Foreign Mission Society of America, Inc., Mary- 
knoll, New York. Illustrated. 

MEDICAL MISSIONARY. Published by The 
Medical Mission Sisters, Philadelphia, Pennsyl- 
vania. Bi-monthly. Illustrated. 


NOTES ON ISLAM. Calcutia. Saint Xavier's 
College. Four rupees annually. 


A very valuable monthly publication in 
Islamic culture, history and thought and 
current news, published by Jesuit scholar mis- 
sionaries. 


SALESIAN MISSIONS. Published bi-monthly by 
the Salesians of Saint Fohn Bosco. New Rochelle, 
New York. Illustrated. 

SOCIAL ACTION. Published by the Indian In- 
stitute of Social Order, Poona, India. Studies of 
economic and social problems in India by a group 
of Fesuit scholars. 


THE BOMBAY EXAMINER. Bombay. Ex- 


aminer Press. 


India’s leading English language Catholic 
weekly. It has fought the good fight for nearly 
a century. Many of Father Hull’s and Arch- 
bishop Goodier’s books first appeared as essays 
in it. 


THE CALL OF INDIA. Published by the Fran- 
ciscan T.O.R. Mission of India. Loretto, Pennsyl- 
vania. Illustrated. 


Of particular interest is an article in the 
June, 1952, issue, by Patricia Vinette, of Mary- 
grove College, on the work of Angela Trindade. 


THE CLERGY MONTHLY. Ranchi. Catholic 
Press. $2.50 or six rupees a year. 

THE CHRISTIAN FAMILY, Published by the 
Divine Word Missionaries. Techny, Illinois. 
Illustrated. 

THE SHIELD. Official magazine of the Catholic 
Students?’ Mission Crusade. Crusade Castle, Shat- 
tuck Avenue, Cincinnati 26, Ohio. Illustrated. 

THE BENGALESE. Published by the Holy Cross 
Foreign Mission Society, Washington, D. C. 

WORLDMISSION. A quarterly review published 
under the sponsorship of the National Office of the 
Society for the Propagation of the Faith and the 
Missionary Sending Societies of the United States. 
109 East 38 Street, New York 16, N. Y. 


DOCUMENTS 


REPORTS OF MEETINGS and OF WORK- 
ING AND STANDING COMMIT TEES — 
CATHOLIC BISHOPS CONFERENCE OF 
INDIA. Bangalore. Good Shepherd Convent Press. 


These annual reports of the hierarchy in 
India deal with the many problems of the 
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Church and are valuable as source material. 
They parallel the reports of the American 
hierarchy through the National Catholic Wel- 
fare Conference, Washington. 


ACTA ET DECRETA PRIMI CONCILIT 
PLENARI INDIAE. Anno MCML In Banga- 
lorensi Givitate Habiti. Ranchi. Catholic Press. 


1951. 

THE CONSTITUTION OF INDIA (As modi- 
fied up to rst September, 1951-) 
Preamble. 
WE, THE PEOPLE OF INDIA, having sol- 
emnly resolved to constitute India into a 
SOVEREIGN DEMOCRATIC REPUB- 
LIC and to secure to all its citizens: 

USTICE, Social, economic and political; 

LIBERTY of thought, expression, belief, 
faith and worship; 
EQUALITY of status and of opportunity; 
and to promote among them all 
FRATERNITY assuring the dignity of the 
individual and the unity of the Nation; 
IN OUR CONSTITUENT ASSEMBLY 
this twenty-sixth day of November, 1949, do 
HEREBY ADOPT, ENACT AND GIVE 
TO OURSELVES THIS CONSTITU- 
TION. 


THE INDIAN CONSTITUTION. With a 
foreword by Dr. Rajendra Prasad, President of 
India. Delhi. Old Secretariat. Ministry of In- 
formation and Broadcasting. 


A short brochure which summarizes in a 
popular but accurate manner the main features 
of this Constitution. 


Correspondence 


Bombay, India 
To the Editor of LrrurcicAL ArTs. 
Dear Sir: 

This is to say how happy I was to 
meet you during your very short stay in 
Bombay. As I told you during our 
little walk, had it been possible, it would 
have been a splendid idea for you to 
address a couple of meetings, especially 
of the clergy and even more so of the 
seminarians. 

From time to time, over the years, I 
have been seeing copies of LirurGIcAL 
Arts, and I must say I found them 
superb. I am pretty certain that if the 
magazine got to be more widely known, 
it would help the liturgical movement 
very considerably and ensure a better 
observance of divine etiquette in all that 
pertains to the Church and its ap- 
pointments. 

I believe I mentioned to you that an 
architect friend found the copies of 
LirurcicaL Arts which I had with me 
so interesting and helpful that he came 
round to borrow them each time he had 
an assignment of a somewhat sacred 
character. 

In the days when the diocesan sem- 


inary of Bombay was receiving the 
publication, I used to see it regularly 
through the kindness of our mutual 
friend, Father Claraso. That was some 
years ago, and I was very happy to be 
able to pick up the threads again 
through making contact with you in 
Bombay. 

As for the wider issue of Indian art 
being harnessed to the Liturgy and its 
concomitants, that is a rather difficult, 
if not thorny, question. For one thing, 
so far as I am aware, we do not have 
anything like a flood of outstanding 
Catholic architects. Non-Catholics may 
and sometimes definitely do turn out 
fine Christian work, but that cannot be 


considered a satisfactory state of affairs. — 


It is desirable, not to say imperative, 
that the Faith be known and lived from 
within before it can fully, and forcefully, 
be interpreted in terms of Indian art. 
As Fra Angelico put it: “Art demands 
great tranquillity, and to paint the 
things of Christ, the artist must live with 
Christ.” 

In fairness to the few who may be 
equipped for the purpose, it must be 
admitted that the opportunities are 
very limited for the simple reason that 
priests and others who have to erect 
sacred edifices are generally severely 
handicapped in respect to finance, with 
the result that their main concern is not 
with the finer issues of the sacred arts, 
but with having a simple structure 
without architectural pretensions that 
will provide adequate accommodations. 
No doubt, even within that limited 
compass a beginning can be made, and 
that is why I think a knowledge of the 
achievements represented in LirurGICcAL 
Arts can be productive of much good. 
Nor do I forget your remark, as we 
strolled along the water front in Bom- 
bay, that cost is not always the stum- 
bling block, and that good design, even 
very simple design, can result in a work 
of architectural art. But simplicity of 
design, either of the structure or of the 
appurtenances needed in a Catholic 
church, can only be achieved by tal- 
ented designers, and, as you further 
remarked, it is precisely when cost is a 
determining factor that a talented archi- 
tect is needed. 

There is the even more vexed ques- 
tion as to how Indian art should be 
pressed into the service of the Church 
and her liturgy, and on this there are 
divergent schools of thought. Not all 
are agreed on the lengths to which one 
should go in the employment of Indian 
art, because of its close connexion, in 
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origin and inspiration, with Hinduism | 
and what it stands for. It is argued that 
Christians themselves do not want their — 
churches to look like Indian temples, } 
very much after the manner of Frei 
Vincente de Largos in the sixteenth 
century who was “displeased at the 
sight of Christian churches so closely 
resembling heathen pagodas.” But a 
church in Indian style need not, I sup- | 
pose, and, if well done, will not, look | 
like a Hindu temple. A splendid ex- | 
ample of adaptation is to be found in | 
Ceylon where the Protestant church of 
Trinity College, Kandy, is built in tradi- | 
tional Kandy style, but is in no way 
suggestive of a Buddhist temple. But we | 
have a long way to go in the education | 
of our Christians themselves apropos of 
what Pius xr has called the “‘most an- | 
cient and renowned culture of India.” — 

On the other hand, attempts to intro- 
duce Indian motifs and to give an | 
Indian touch to an otherwise gothic or | 
romanesque building are viewed disg 
dainfully, if not with contempt, since | 
they represent a hybrid product and 
lack character. Not all are prepared to_ 
make allowances for such a blend of 
East and West, even though it may be 
destined to last only for the period of 
transition. . 

In the circumstances, one can well 
understand why Indian architects are 
rather diffdent and chary of rushing in — 
where angels fear to tread! But even 
from a purely missiological angle, it is 
eminently desirable that in the field of — 
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be to blend tradition with sound origi-— 
nality and true Christianity. 
Inasmuch as LirurcicAL ARTS car-_ 
ries notes and reproductions of trends in 
the right direction, it can help readers i a 
India, particularly among the clergy, 
architects, and artists, to think and act 
along the correct lines. Thus will be- 
fulfilled the Church’s purpose in seeking - 
to adapt to ecclesiastical needs the art 
already existing in each country, v1z., 
the expression, in tangible form, of the 
Church’s catholicity and a powerful 
indication to all men of good will that 
the Catholic religion is from above, not 
from abroad. 
Yours truly, 
The Reverend ANGELO FERNANDES, 
Rector of the Pro-Cathedral 


